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A CASTLE IN SPAIN 


PLEASING land of drowsyhed it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the 


- half-shut eye; 





And of gay castles in the clouds 
that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer sky; 
There eke the soft delights that witchingly 
Instill a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures always hover’d nigh; 
But whatever smack’d of noyance or unrest 


Was far, far off expell’d from this delicious nest. 


James Thomson—The Castle of Indolence. 
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to the Plymouth Company, in 

1620, of a strip of land extend- 

ing from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, through eight degrees of 
latitude, and of its grant to the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company; but the latter’s 
grant, in 1655, to Governor Winthrop’s 
son and others, of sixty-four square 
miles beside the affluent of a river which 
touches the sea near New Hampshire, is 
little known beyond the township’s 
present boundaries. 

Within it is the odd house of which I 
write. The town has had more than its 
share of Indian conflict, being directly 
concerned in King Philip’s and King 


Fw 86 Py knows of the grant 
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William’s wars, getting a quitclaim of 
its territory, after nearly thirty years’ 
stormy possession, at a very moderate 
consideration, from ‘‘Mr. Little James 
Fox, Mr. Jacob Patatuck, and Thomas 
Waban.”’ 

In March, 1676, the town was three 
times attacked by Indians, several of 
the townsmen beiug killed or wounded, 
and after the last attack, when the in- 
habitants fled to their five fortified 
garrison-houses, and forty houses were 
burned, they were forced to retreat to 
the adjoining township, remaining there 
two years, their taxes being remitted by 
the general court. 

In May, 1725, seven men of the town 
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took part in the famous ‘“‘Piggwacket 
[Pequawket| fight,’’ near Ossipee Pond, 
in Maine, where thirty-four settlers, com- 
manded by Captain Lovewell, skirmished 
all day with twice their number of In- 
dians, one of the seven killing the chief, 
after a parley and duel at close quarters, 
the Indian’s bullet humming by his 
opponent’s head at the instant the 
former fell shot through the heart. 

A story is told of this Indian fighter 
characteristic of the men and the times. 
When he had become an old man, hav- 
ing lost wife and children, he lived alone 
beside his solitary sawmill. One even- 
ing the village idlers were gossiping in 
the inn, a low-lying, rambling building, 
still standing, with many alterations, 
nearly opposite the old house of this 
article. To their surprise—for Indian 
braves had become rarities—an athletic 
figure, carrying gun, belt, and toma- 
hawk, silently came among them, greet- 
ing them with a grunt, and seated 
himself in a corner, where he stayed 
until none but the innkeeper and a 
grizzled trapper remained and the day 
drew to its close. Then he carelessly 
asked the landlord where the owner of 
the sawmill was to be found, and went 
his way with the information given him. 
But the trapper’s suspicions were aroused 
as he remembered the Indians’ heredi 
tary blood feuds, and following the 
young brave, he quickly reached the 
miller’s house by a short cut, and put 
him on his guard. 

The sun was setting, when, taking 
down his long fiint-lock gun and powder- 
horn, relics of the Lovewell fight, the 
miller ran the ramrod down the gun- 
barrel, tried the fiint, and sent home 
powder and slug. Then raising the 
mill-gate, he set the mill going, hanging 
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his working-day clothes near the saw- 
gate so as to look in the dusk like him- 
self. Through the dim wood came the 
savage, and peering about him, caught 
sight of the slouching form, and quickly 
fired, striking his mark, as afterward 
appeared. But almost as quickly the 
miller’s bullet struck him dead, and leap- 
ing into the air, his body plunged into 
the swirling mill-stream, and was borne 
away. The old duel with the father was 
repeated with the son, and the same 
weapon killed both. 

When the first fighting of the Revolu- 
tion began at Lexington and Concord, 
news of it came to the town, and a com- 
pany of minute-men hurried to the scene 
of conflict, but arrived too late to over- 
take the panic-stricken British column. 
Meanwhile some of the women, putting 
on their husbands’ clothes, and arming 
themselves as best they could, held a 
bridge commanding one of the ap- 
proaches to the place, taking a Tory 
prisoner and seizing his dispatches. A 
stone by the roadside now tells the story. 

In 1786, that uprising headed by Cap- 
tain Daniel Shays, known as Shays’ Re- 
bellion, brought the old town renewed 
notoriety through the contingent of a 
hundred men of the place, who, follow- 
ing the example set at Worcester and 
Springfield, broke up the session of the 
court in the neighboring town by seizing 
the court-house, their leader being after- 
ward arrested and put in jail, not with- 
out a struggle, during which he was 
wounded. The house was not long since 
standing where he lay in hiding. 

These are some of the events which 
give the neighborhood its associations, 
and to-day, as one walks through the 
quiet main street, lined with great 
spreading trees, and here and there a 
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sturdy white dwelling and grass plat set 
well back from the roadway, it is easy 
to imagine something of what they have 
seen. On one side the ground slopes up 
gradually to a long line of ridgy pas- 
tures, and on the other it falls rather 
suddenly to rich, black meadow-land, 
whose drainage ditches are fringed with 
willows, swamp-maple, elderberry, and 
clethra, thence rising to a plateau of 
good farms, from which one looks upon 
a ring of blue mountain profiles and a 
landscape of little hills, streams, fertile 
valleys, and scattered woodland. 

Beyond the odd house, on the same 
side of the way as the inn, is the meet- 
ing-house, of which architecturally little 
can be said, as its quaint New England 
features were destroyed and afterward 
classicized in the wooden fashion of fifty 
years ago. Its earliest predecessor, of 
1666, was thatched, the frame perhaps 
filled in with rough masonry, and then 
clapboarded. The windows were prob- 
ably of diamond-shaped sash. Its whole 
cost as we know was about fifty pounds 
sterling, provincial money. 

If my introduction has served to sug- 
gest the local and historical setting of 
the old house, it is time to describe it. 
It is not architecture—fine building— 
but simply sensible building. Yet if 
intelligent purpose is the root of archi- 
tecture, here is a good root, though 
arrested in growth for want of nourish- 
ment. The house is twenty feet or so 
from the flagged sidewalk, with noth- 
ing between but grass and three tall 
maple-trees screening the windows from 
the sun. There is a main brick building, 
three low stories in height, with a low- 
pitched roof, and a two-storied extension 
of wood, both of a warm, neutral tint. 
Its long frontage, with twenty-five win- 
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dows and three doors, gives it an expres- 
sion of expansive friendliness, and as 
none of its features are for show, the 
porch, thick window-sash, heavy blinds, 
and small panes seem all the more to 
emphasize substance. The quick pitch 
of the ground from front to rear adds 
the cellar story to the rear view. 
Entering the main building, whose 
door, more than four feet wide, has the 
\box-lock and hinges of a church door, 
one sees a shapeless room or hall not 
nine feet high, but about twenty-two by 
thirty feet, running from the front to 
the rear of the house, which is five times 
as long as it is wide. A straight and by 
no means beautiful stairway on the right 
of the front door runs straight to the 
second story, and two turned hard-wood 
posts support a girder which drops below 
the ceiling. The windows are recessed 
with window-seats, and the front angle 
of the hall next the staircase is parti- 
tioned off, making what looks like a ten- 
by-twelve-foot cabin or state-room, con- 
taining a fireplace, two doors, two out- 
side and four inside windows. This 
is the ‘‘counting-room.’’ Opposite the 
front door, as an accompanying illustra- 
tion shows, is a plain stained case with 
shelves and glass doors, containing old 
china and crockery. Mahogany furni- 
ture of severe cut and a painted leather 
fire-bucket bear witness to theirage. A 
rear angle of the hall is partitioned off to 
cover cellar-stairs, and from another, a 
door gives upon a vestibule, whence 
opens an unexpected bedroom, and other 
stairways to the second and cellar story. 
A study or sitting-room, a front entry 
with a third stairway, a diningroom, 
large pantry, and storeroom occupy the 
lower story of the wooden extension. 
As a part of an architect’s education, 
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he is required to solve more or less diffi- 
cult ‘‘problems’’ of internal arrangement 
and external adaptation for definite ends. 
It is his mature amusement to continue 
this exercise of invention, though he is 
seldom called upon to build such a dwell 
ing as the triangular Tresham house, in 
Northamptonshire, England, symboliz 
ing the Trinity, or even octagonal houses 
with trapezoidal closets, such as one sees 
occasionally. In view of the cheerful- 
ness of rooms having windows on oppo- 
site sides, with a pleasant outlook, the 
writer once planned a country house, 
facing south, in which the rooms, side 
by side, extending from north to south, 
should open upon a north corridor with 
a stairway at each end. This corridor 
was to be inclosed in winter, with double 
windows on the north, and sliding sash 
doors opposite, but in summer was to 
become practically a part of each room. 
He was, therefore, interested to recog- 
nize in the odd house the substantial 
realization of his idea, and to learn how 
it had been brought about. Referring 
to the plan herewith, it will be seen that 
four adjoining chambers and a landing 
of the extension or wing open upon a 
long passage rather more than four feet 
wide; while two chambers and a short 
passage in the main house continue a 
vista of more than one hundred and six 
feet, which may be seen in one of the 
accompanying illustrations. It will be 
observed that. doors and windows are 
generally in a line from front to rear to 
secure air in summer, though the closing 
of certain doors precludes thoroughfare 
through the second story. The rooms 
contain good specimens of canopy bed- 
steads, old bureaus, and bedside chairs, 
some of which are contemporary with 
the house, all bearing witness to the law 
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of the survival of the fittest. Anachro- 
nisms may be seen in the furnishing, 
but such as pleasantly suggest continu- 
ous occupation by generations, and care 
for personal convenience rather than 
harmony or a museum-like interior. 
Consequently the house is one which 
everybody likes. 

The upper story of the main building, 
filled with low windows, and command- 
ing a prospect of the plateau of farms, an 
agreeable group of well-known school 
buildings, and the hilly horizon, has 
never been partitioned off or finished, 
and is in fact a vast attic containing the 
lumbering remnants of every occupant; 
trunks, and chest of papers, and account- 
books; shaky furniture, tools, and farm 
implements, including a plow and a 
elumsy old box-sleigh, whose size sug- 
gests that the house may have been built 
over it. 

It has been implied that the building 
is an expression of the intelligent pur- 
pose which is the foundation of good 
architecture. But it may be objected 
that its form, long and shallow, with 
much outer wall area in proportion to the 
space inclosed, and its consequent lack 
of compactness, does not seem intelli- 
gent, nor the multiplication of stairways, 
nor the shapelessness of the entrance 
hall, to say nothing of tne unfinished 
condition of its upper story, and the 
number of windows and doors. A 
desire for a panoramic view, considering 
the man who built it, will not explain the 
peculiarities of the house. 

The name of ‘‘counting-room’’ given 
to the inclosed space in one corner of 
the hall is the key to its apparent eccen- 
tricities. It was not built primarily for 
a dwelling-house, but was converted 
into one from a country store, the origi- 
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nal counting-room being the chrysalis 
of the present white-painted snuggery. 
The courts once sat in the old town, and 


the storekeeping major and town con- 
stable planned his building more than a 
century ago for lawyer’s offices on the 
second story, to be reached through the 
store and second-story passage, or 

side stairs, now removed, and a Dutch 
door, serving as a window at present, at 
the end of the passage. The shape and 
lay of the land, with a long frontage on 


the street, and dipping abruptly to the 
lower level north of it, account for the 
elongated building, considering the old- 
time cheapness of labor and material, 
and the fact that the extension was 
required at an early date for the major’s 
or his successor’s family, while the 
offices of the main house became useless 
on the removal of the courts. The three 
stairways and the numerous doors and 


windows are due to the shape of the 
house. 

It may be noted here that the sturdy 
major excited the enmity of Shays’s fol- 
lowers, who it was supposed burned his 
potash factory some time befor« 
building of his house, in fact in the ver 


ry 
year of the rebellion. Perhaps in his 
.réle of constable he may have arrested 
the leader of the town rebels. This 
item of local history suggests another in 
connection with a still living inhabitant, 
a noble New England public figure, who 
recalls with interest his apprenticeship 
behind the counter of the store. Lately 
he pointed out the shelves I have 
ferred to, now containing china, as the 
original show-case where the 


keeper who succeeded the major kept his 
best ‘‘piece goods.’’ It is his account- 
book, packed in the attic, which records 
the simple annals of the village, so 
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His 
masterful traits are illustrated by tra- 


far as concerns its thrifty business. 


ditional anecdotes. One son remained 
at home, the stay of his last years, a 
gentle, absent-minded minister, but in 
the eyes of the father always an ineffi- 
cient child. One day the old man was 
seen running into the street, while he 
shouted, ‘‘H——-, you fool! come back! 
You have forgotten that basket of ap- 
ples!’’ The father chose for himself a 
chamber in the extension over the pres- 
ent dining-room, with which, when bed- 
ridden, he was in communication by 
means of a register in the floor, serving 
also to warm his room. His wiry con- 
stitution resisted repeated attacks of ill- 
ness, and more than once the scattered 
sons were hastily summoned in view of 
his approaching end, only to find him 
langhing at them like Mother Hubbard’s 
dog, or as he put it, ‘‘The boys have 
had me dead several times, but I 
thwarted ’em.’”’ Finally death would be 
held off no longer, and H—— met his 
brothers at the door on their arrival, and 
in mournful whispers suggested that 
they should eat something before going 
upstairs to father’s room. The silence 
of the grave was in the house, and the 
meal went on only interrupted by neces- 
sary talk, when all at once came an out- 
cery—a strenuous voice from above, 
exclaiming, ‘“‘H——-! H——! has A— 
got his cider?’’ 

The present sketch of the old-time 
country store and its adaptation for its 
different uses may seem trivial, but the 
straightforwardness with which this was 
accomplished and made evident is worth 
consideration, now that so many of our 
houses show no reason—and in fact have 
none—for being what or where they 
are—childish futilities, they and their 
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228 THE HOUSE 
towers, turrets, verandas, porches, bays, 
and overhangs. A cubical box with a 
hallway, and eight rooms of equal size 
for the most economical shelter of a 


household, is more respectable and has 
more of the promise of architectur 


Common sense, the use of the best 


means for individual ends, must be the 
basis of every work of art; genuine art 
being, as I have implied architecture to 
A CHAMBER 

BY EMI 

Y earliest recollection of a guest- 


room is of a chamber of hor- 


rors. The construction of 
the house and the size of the family 
relegated guests to the fourth story. 


Although the outlook was not agreeable, 
the room was a pleasant size, and with a 


bright wall-paper and an open fire might 
have been given a cozy appearance, but 
for some reason or other the fireplace 


was never used, and the dull neutral tint 
of the walls was dismally unsuited to a 
room into which the sun never pene- 
trated. An effort had been 
counteract the chilling effect of the pay 
by a red carpet and window hangings 
of the same color, and the furniture, 


made to 


er 


which belonged to its time, though some- 
what ponderous, was dark and rich in 
tone. As for ornaments, I remember an 


antique walnut watch-case with branches 
to hold rings and trinkets, several hide- 
ous vases On an undraped marble mantel- 
piece, and a framed sampler with its 
orthodox weeping-willow, and the fol- 
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be, the fine flower which springs from 
the root of rational needs. The root 
does not necessarily lead to flowers, but 
there can be no flower independent of 
the root. Clothed with the authority of 
that supreme intelligence, von Helm- 
holtz, come these words of his which are 


to the point: ‘‘The great characteristic 
of good art is its reasonableness in all 
its parts.”’ 

OF HORRORS 

LY BELL 

lowing unique tribute. in verse to the 


unusual mental endowments of the 
youthful needlewoman: 
As from the unsoil’d canvas hath thy hand 
With labored care the beauteous sampler 
wrought, 
So too thy mind hath education’s wand, 

From childhood’s vacancy to science brought; 
And should mischance thy sampler’s hue deface, 
Thou knowest that Art will purify it, Jane; 
But should neglect thy cultured mind disgrace, 
No chymie power will wash away the stain. 

—1825 

But the crowning horrors were two 
pictures. Where they came from no 
one ever knew, except that they be- 
longed to a bachelor uncle, long since 
dead, who was supposed to have bought 
them atan auction. He must have been 
ill at the time and a vision of the future 
life before him, for there was no merit 
in the pictures, nothing to recommend 
them but the gruesomeness of the sub- 
ject. 

Both represented faded angels carry- 
ing dead bodies to heaven; one group 
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bore on their wings a pallid child, the 
other, of rather more vigorous build, 
supported a female figure, presumably 
the mother of the child. I should not 
have said presumably, because I dis- 
tinetly recall a lengthy inscription bear- 
ing testimony to the relationship. A 
black border inclosed the pictures, and a 
broad frame of dull gold, so that each 
horror covered about three feet square 
of wall. 

Occasionally it fell to my lot to occupy 
this room, and my childish sympathy 
never tired of enveloping in a warm 
embrace the cold form of the emaciated 
little girl. It might do for angels to fly 
through damp clouds in gauze, but I 
could not reconcile myself to the scanty 
little night-gown, and I wondered if 
heaven could not be reached by another 
and more comfortable route. 

How cruel it seemed to separate the 
two! Why could not many angels have 
joined their wings and on a bed of down 
borne both frail bodies together to the 
upper realm? Then, as though in sym- 
pathy with my protest, the branches of 
the weeping-willow of the sampler began 
to sigh and moan over the tomb of pre- 
cocious Jane, who in 1825 wrought with 
uncanny art such mystic words, a watch 
in its gaunt receptacle ticked furiously, 
the rain on a tin roof dripped dolefully, 
and in an agony of dull fear I fell 
asleep. 

Haunted by these early recollections 
of a guest-room, I have made a study of 
the matter, and this is the conclusion 
at which I have arrived: Above every 
other eonsideration, the room should be 
cheerful, and to accomplish that purpose 
never allow it to be used asa place to 
store discarded ornaments and pieces of 
furniture. A room that is lived in par- 


takes of the nature of its occupant, but 
one that is used only at intervals and by 
people of varying tastes can have no 
such individuality, and if it is made a 
receptacle for cast-off articles, it becomes 
a nightmare such as I have described. 

Cover the floor of your guest’s room 
with felting or Japanese matting of an 
unobtrusive color, or stain it, as you 
may prefer. If your means will permit, 
buy two or three Turkish rugs; other- 
wise less expensive ones serve the same 
purpose. I should recommend two 
single brass beds, but if too expensive, 
painted iron ones are pretty and are 
easily kept clean. Should you wish to 
spend even less money, spring cot-beds 
are just as comfortable, and in the event 
of the room being used by one guest, the 
second cot may have a piece of drapery 
thrown over it, and with a cushion or 
two be transformed into a divan. Buy 
a wicker chair, rocker, or otherwise 
as you please, and two or three others, 
one of which should have a straight 
back. Select a cheerful wall-paper to 
accord with your rugs, choose a few 
prettily framed photographs or etchings, 
suggestive of life and beauty, thin mus- 
lin sash curtains, wash-stand, bureau, 
and small table. Should you wish to be 
very economical, a pine table with mus- 
lin drapery and looking-glass takes the 
place of a bureau, and a smaller table 
covered in the same way makes an ex- 
cellent wash-stand. Both these pieces 
of furniture may have shelves arranged 
below which are concealed by the drap- | 
ery and are useful for all sorts of toilet 
accessories. Finally, have some readable 
books at hand, a scrap-basket, and a 
writing-tablet; for you have no idea how 
much satisfaction is given by these 
trifling details. 
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BY ISABEL 

ET it be admitted at the outset 

that the furniture of our fore- 
fathers has certain undeniable 
qualities. Old mahogany is 
beautiful in color and in grain; some- 
times it is beautiful in design. The 


common mistake lies in believing that it 
is so always. Sometimes its generous 
proportions impart an air of stability 
that is restful to an unstable and restless 
generation. Moreover, a sort of glamour 
from out the past endears colonial pieces 
to our fond eyes. Those fiddle backed 
chairs, those oaken settles, those pewter 
tankards, those low-boys, belong to a 
romantic period of our history. Some 
of us remember grandfather’s clock 
treasured in the parlor of our childhood, 
and some of us believe that our blue 
dishes came over in the Mayflower. 
Those of us whose Connemara grand- 
fathers kept the pig in the parlor, or 
whose German parents reached these 
shores in an emigrant-ship thirty years 
ago, set an even higher value on every- 


thing that speaks of deep-rooted 
Americanism. And this is most praise- 
worthy. 

But, O friends, it is a wearisome thing 
to visit living-room after living-room 
and find each aping the same period. 
It is worse than wearisome to behold the 
windows of every antique shop filled 
with duplications of objects you have 


been seeing in every other antique shop 
for the last ten years. The living-room 
itself, which no self-respecting family 
will now do without, is a revival of 
times when economy of heat and light 
forced the entire household, with its 
varied avocations, to cluster in one spot. 
If we must have living-rooms, why not 
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give each the stamp of our own individ- 
uality, instead of following one another 
monotonously in a style that is often 
unsuited to the architecture of our 
houses and the customs of modern 
times? Said a well-known decorator re- 
cently: ‘‘I prefer a colonial desk to any 
other. I like a few colonial chairs, but 
not all. I delight in some of the simple, 
graceful dressing-tables, candle-stands, 
and so on—not early colonial, mind you, 
but the Georgian ones with graduated 
legs; the kind you see in Dendy-Sad- 
ler’s pictures of Darby and Joan in an 
ancestral English country-house, or fox- 
hunting squires gathered around the 
mahogany tree of a favorite inn. Some- 
times those small cupboards or drawers 
with mirror, intended to set upon some 
larger piece of furniture, are sufficiently 
charming to be their own excuse for 
being. Often, however, they are neither 
good in line nor is their utility ap- 
parent. In any case, the mistress of the 
house is sure to require a long mirror, 
and the master, even for shaving pur- 
poses, finds a modern shaving-stand 
more practical. I do not think a cum- 
bersome colonial press an ornament to 
any room, and it is far less convenient 
than the every-day clothes-closet built 
in the wall. There are many heavy 
tables and chests of drawers that I 
heartily dislike even if they are colonial. 
Colonial seems to be a word to conjure 
with. I see women frantically buying 
up bad colonial pieces as well as good 
ones. New England has been raked as 
with a fine-tooth comb for the furniture 
that forty years ago every woman of 
fashion was discarding. Baltimore and 
most of the Southern states have been 
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thoroughly searched; stray pieces still 
come from the old planters’ mansions 
in Louisiana, and these are generally 
graceful, but most of the colonial furni- 
ture now is found in Canada, and it is 
usually bulky and ill designed. Of 
course, when there are family asociations 
with an article, its accustomed ugliness 
is more precious than beauty. Also 
even a bad example of old cabinet-mak- 
ing often has to recommend it the 
rich tone of time-mellowed mahogany 
and the sincerity of the workmanship.”’ 

Sincere workmanship reminds one of 
Frank Stockton’s amusing Philistine, 
who said of his ‘‘honest’’ bedstead, ‘‘I 
can’t see why you call it an honest bed 
unless it is because a man can’t lie com- 
fortably in it.’’ 

The high four-post bedstead, by the 
way, rightly belongs in a vast chamber 
with a ceiling fourteen feet high. Add 
curtains and tester and valance, and it 
becomes a tent, a solemn catafalque. 
In the days of unheated, draughty 
houses this had a reason for being; so 
had the high-backed settle that shut 
people snugly into the ingle-nook, the 
only inhabitable spot in a frigid apart- 
ment; so had the hooded chair, that 
protected the aged or infirm from all the 
airts the wind did blaw. But we live in 
a sanitary era. We require single bed- 
steads, light, airy, easy to move and to 
clean. We want rockers on our chairs 
and casters on our tables. By the same 
token posterity will know twentieth-cen- 
tury Americans for the most nervous 
and migratory of people. In the good 
old colony times, when we lived under 
the king, a few weighty objects were 
ranged along the walls of large rooms 
and stayed there except at annual house- 
cleaning times. Modern taste runs to 
the multiplication of small objects. 
Now, when you multiply things as big 
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as pianos, the result is overwhelm- 
ing. ‘ 

Another objection to old furniture 
is the constant expense of keeping it 
in order. Tempus edaxes everything. 
The old glue comes apart, the old wood 
crumbles, the old screws rust and break. 
They were put together for other con- 
ditions of use and temperature than 
prevail in the homes of this century. 

‘“‘What would I substitute for the 
colonial style?’’ said the same decorator 
already quoted. ‘‘Understand me, in 
many respects it suits our houses better 
than any other. Only I would have 
people remember that there are other 
admirable styles. For instance, there is 
some lovely old French walnut furniture, 
of a soft brown color,the wood waxed, not 
polished, which is excellent in line and 
often delightfully carved. No: it is not 
gilded; sometimes it is inlaid. It can 
be upholstered with harmonious old 
brocades; the walls behind it might be 
hung with tapestry, in dim blues and 
greens, a little faded, perhaps, but none 
the worse for that. Cannot you con- 
ceive of the refinement and distinction 
of such a room? It would have the best 
points of some of the old palaces, which 
after all are only good in spots. Would 
it not be refreshing after a long course 
of colonial? No: old French pieces are 
not cheap, but it is not cost, but igno- 
rance, that keeps people from using 
them. You will see double the price of 
such a room spent by wealthy people in 
florid gilded Louis XV. furniture, or 
worse than that—in bad imitations of 
the florid Louis XV. style. If this sug- 
gestion is too expensive, why not have a 
living-room in weathered oak, or a green 
stained wood, or in cane or wicker with 
plenty of cushions and Indian cotton 
hangings? All that I plead for is a 
deliverance from monotony.’’ 
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Every-day Life 
BY ELLA R. 


HE Vatican is gener- 
ally mentioned as the 
palace of the Pope, 


but in reality the term means 
a collection of buildings on one of 


the 
Seven Hills of Rome, which covers a 
space of one thousand two hundred feet 


in length and one thousand feet in 

breadth. It is built on the spot 

occupied by the Gardens of Nero 
The Pope’s palace, besides containing 


once 


the private living apartments and garden 
of the Pope, has, in connection with it, 
immense reception-halls, with a series 
of chapels, libraries, picture-galleries, 
and museums of sculpture, many of 
them unequaled in the world. 

The Pope’s home life is regular and 
simple. Every morning, summer and 


winter, six o’clock sees Pope Leo XIII. 


up and doing. He begins the day by say- 
ing mass, generally in the chapel in his 
private apartments, but on Sundays and 
holidays of obligation in a room that 1s 
large enough to accommodate the visi- 
tors who have received permission to be 
present. After the mass he blesses, 
with holy water, the assembled worship- 
ers. He is dressed in a cassock of pure 
white, a circle of snow-white hair shows 
beneath the white skull-cap, and it is all 
so much in harmony with his environ- 
ment that it has led his latest biog- 
rapher to say, ‘‘lt is as if one of Fra 
Angelico’s glorified saints had walked 
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out of the canvas or come 
down from the frescoes on 
the wall and shone on us.’’ 

His Holiness always hears 
a second mass as a thanksgiving, then 
follows his frugal breakfast of coffee, 
a bun, and some goat’s milk. This 
milk is supplied from the goats kept in 
the Vatican gardens and guarded care- 
fully. The only recreations of the Pon- 
tiff are his walks in the gardens of the 
Vatican, his Latin studies, to which he 
remains devotedly attached, and the 
composition of those Latin verses, in 
which he excels. 

After breakfast, during the warmest 
part of the summer, the Pope invariably 
goes into the garden, where he spends 
perhaps two hours in the fresh air. To 
Leo XIII. nature is an ever-present 
friend. He loves trees and plants and 
flowers. In this walk he is accompanied 
by his favorite nephew, Count Camillo 
Peeci, a member of the Noble Guard. 
During the trip his Holiness leans upon 
an ivory-headed cane, and in his other 
hand he carries an old-fashioned silver 
snuff-box. 

The Pope enjoys looking up the head 
gardener, whose name is Cesare Balzani, 
and conversing with him on all that 
pertains to the ornamentation or im- 
provement of the garden. The subject 
of flower-raising is very dear to the 
heart of the Pope, and he expresses 
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From the Painting by F. M. Guardabassi 
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interest in the growth of the smallest 
shrub. He devotes great attention to 
a small vineyard which he has planted 
with his own hands. The vines he 
examines carefully during the morn- 
ing walk, adjusting them properly, 
and picking off the dead leaves with 
tender solicitude. Next he bestows his 
care upon the roses, to which a large 
portion of the garden is devoted. The 
far-famed Vatican rose is a peculiar type 
of the queen of flowers, in size it is 
above the average, and in shade a bril- 
liant scarlet. The rose-field presents a 
spectacle of color and gives an air of 
fragrance which have never yet been 


equaled. The flowers grow not only as 
bushes, but to great heights when trailed 
on the walls and lattice-work. For 
years the brilliancy of their color has 


been an object of admiration to tourists. 
The secrei was discovered one day by a 
visitor who watched the gardener water- 
ing the roses, and found that he used 
beef tea instead of water to nourish the 
plants. This, with the strong Italian 
gun, it is claimed, produces an almost 
glittering red. 

The birds are to the Pope as they were 
to St. Francis of Assisi, an earnest study 
and a great delight. He listens with 
interest to the song of the plainest little 
bird that flies. The Pope maintains 
that besides training the power of obser- 


vation this study uplifts the heart to 
God. Although very fond of birds he 
will not allow a single caged one in his 
apartments. Between breakfast and 
dinner the Pope takes a cup of broth 


and he dines an hour after midday. It 
is commonly stated that Leo XIII 
not changed his simple life since he 
a bishop, and indeed the strictest 

omy prevails in all the details of his 


has 
was 


eon- 
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vast household expenses, the Pope him- 
self frequently inspecting the accounts. 
It 1s a well-known fact that his table 
expenses for the month do not exceed 
two hundred and fifty lire, which would 
be in our money one dollar and fifty 
cents per day. Leo XIII. eats alone, 
and according to his valet, Pio Centra, 
his Holiness has a hearty appetite. 
The Holy Pontiff never expresses a 
choice of food, but accepts with simpli- 
city whatever his cook takes a fancy to 
prepare for him. In addition to the five 
hours of sleep at night, the Pope allows 
himself a siesta or nap after dinner in a 
little room containing a lounge and an 
easy chair. 

Ceremony sometimes requires that the 
Pontiff should give a dinner to a distin- 
guished guest, perhaps to an emperor or 
a king; then two tables are arranged in 
the same room, but the Pope is served 
separately, and under no circumstances 
whatever is it allowed that a woman 
should be a guest at his table. 

At ten o’clock Cardinal Rampolla, the 
secretary of state, goes in consultation 
with the Pope, and this lasts until eleven 
o’clock. On Tuesdays and Fridays there 
is always the duty of receiving distin- 
guished Italians and foreigners. The 
Vatican is very conservative in giving 
out news. Cardinal Rampolla, the Pon- 
tifical secretary, is alone competent to 
give information. He it is who must 
be approached when a private audience 
is to be granted. The cardinal is a tall, 
ascetic man, of superb build, with rather 
youthful features, and much affability 
of manner. 

When the visitor is introduced by the 
private chamberlain in the chamber of 
special audience, he first of all notices 
the ascetic emaciation of this white 
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phantom, by the transparent attenuation 
of this delicately sculptured face. Re- 
calling the age of the Pontiff, he expects 
to find in him all its weaknesses. The 
Pontiff speaks, his eyes brighten, and 
the first impression soon gives place to 
a delightful astonishment, in presence 
of the youthful vigor which persists in 
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tiff (which is ninety-two years), and the 
persistent dampness of the season in 
Rome, his Holiness still continues 
robust and vigorous. Recently his 
faithfal adviser, the physician, cautioned 
him more emphatically than usual, when 
the Pope replied: ‘‘I have not got to that 
point, Lapponi, where I shall take orders 
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this weak frame. All his vital energies 
are concentrated in his voice which is so 
strong, and in his look which is so piere- 
ing. His Holiness speaks three lan- 
guages, Latin, Italian, and French. 
His choice, however, is always Latin. 
At half-past two the mail bag is sorted 
for him, when he and his secretaries 
give their undivided attention to this 
responsible work. The Pope is an in- 
defatigable worker, and his physician, 
Dr. Lapponi, is constantly warning him 
not to be so energetic. Making allow- 
ance for the great age of the Holy Pon- 


from you. If you really want me to 
live, let me do as I please.”’ 

The Pope displays an energetic inter- 
est in everything pertaining to American 
polities. During the last administra- 
tion of Cleveland, the President sent to 
the Pope, through Cardinal Gibbons, a 
magnificently bound copy of the Consti- 
tation, which was presented by an 
American deputation. His Holiness said : 
‘In your country men enjoy liberty in 
the true sense of the word, guaranteed 
as if is by that Constitution, of which 
you have given me a copy. In your 
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country religion is free to extend every 
day the empire of Christianity, and the 
church is free to develop its beneficent 
action. Your country has before it a 
future full of hope, and your government 
is strong.’’ 

During the Pontificate of Leo XIII., 
no fewer than 
one hundred and 
twenty-four car- 
dinals have died. 
Indeed, only three 
of the cardinals 
created by Pius 
IX. survive, and 
should they pre- 
cede the aged 
Pontiff into the 
tomb, Leo XIII. 
will be able to 
say to his car- 
dinals, as Urban 
VIII. did, ‘‘It is 
not you who chose 
me, but I who 
chose you.’’ It 
has long been the 
unwritten law of 
the Pontifical 
court that when 
a Pope dies the 
cost of erecting a 
suitable monu- 
ment over his remains shall be defrayed 
in equal proportions by such of the cardi- 
nals he created during his Pontificate 
as may survive him; and Leo XIII. de- 
cided long ago that he should be buried 
in that famous sacred edifice outside the 
walls of Rome, known as the Church of 
St. John Lateran. He has even ap- 
proved the design for his sepulchral 
monument, which the official Vatican 
architect drew up at his order; so the 
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cardinals will not have any trouble in 
settling the details. 

At four o’clock every afternoon the 
Pope recites the rosary, with all the ser- 
vants and attendants assisting. At 
seven o’clock his evening repast is 
served to him, after which he makes 
his spiritual read- 
ing. He is not 
exact as to retir- 
ing hours, fre- 
quently burning 
the midnight oil, 
and indulging in 
his favorite pas- 
time of compos- 
ing Latin verses. 
During the great 
heat of the sum- 
mer months the 
Pope uses the 
bedroom in Leo- 
nine tower. The 
walls of this min- 
iature palace are 
very thick, which 
makes the interi- 
or cool. To the 
Pope’s bedroom 
only his private 
valet, Pio Centra, 
and the Pope’s 
secretary have ac- 
The room is of small dimensions, 
and contains only a bed, in an alcove 
adorned with graceful marble columns, 
a writing-table, an arm-chair, and a 
kneeling-stool. 

A fine portrait of the aged Pope has 
been painted by August Benziger; the 
Pope gave him two sittings. The last, 
and perhaps the best, portrait of his 
Holiness is that painted by Guardabassi, 
which is here reproduced. 
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OLD LACES 


BY LILY MELDRUM REDMOND. 


HE appreciation of lace is more 

| of an expression of artistic sense 
than the love of jewels. The 

gleam of the diamond, the red glow of 
the ruby, and the yellow fire of the topaz 
challenge admiration even from the bar- 
barian, but the love of this fairy web 
of ‘‘such stuff that dreams are made on’’ 
voices a deeper and truer feeling. We 
cannot all have that sense developed to 
the degree of the connoisseur who handles 
these delicate fabrics lovingly. Never 
were the fingers of a mother caressing 
her babe more tender than the touch of 
a woman, ‘‘silver ecrowned,’’ who laid 
reverent hand on some precious bits of 
old lace that had survived through gener- 
ations, and now mellow with the touch of 





time, were shown to her. You can see 
the heart of the maker in these patiently 
wrought meshes—the days when she was 
blithe and gay, or the days when she was 
sad—much the same as in the sonatas of 
a master musician, when tones ring out 
triumphant or fade into faint minors. 
Palliser seems to have given us as 
much of the history of lace as we have. 
She mentions the needlework of the 
Bible, a species of colored embroidery. 
This was also much esteemed by the 
Greeks. Then followed cut-work and 


gold and silver thread-work. During 


the fourteenth century, laces were chiefly 
used for ecclesiastical vestments, and 
were a sort of passement, later becoming 
a braid-work. Nuns were the makers, 
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and in going from one convent to 
another, the knowledge of the art was 
distributed. Patterns were designed by 
monks. In 1587 Vinciola issued a book 
of designs that ran through various 
editions to 1623. Italians claim the in 
vention of point or needle-made lace. 
The sixteenth-century laces were done on 
a ground or spider work (réseau). The 
darned netting ground began with a 
single stitch, increasing a stitch on each 
side until the required dimensions were 
obtained. 

Lace is divided into point or pillow, 
the first made by the needle. Colbert, 


the minister of Louis XIV., desiring to 
have the immense amount of money that 
was yearly paid to the Venetians for lace 
expended in France, at the instance of 
Le Grand Monarque, found some one to 
copy their patterns, and design new ones 
ealled Point d’Alencon, 


These were 










PART OF AN UNDERSLEEVE 


from the province of the maker. A 
royal edict made this the court lace, 
and the old noblesse at the most ex- 
travagant court in Europe adorned 
themselves with it. During the emi 
gration, much of this lace was put on 
the market. 
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The Tambour muslins affected by 
Marie Antoinette at the Little Trianon 
injured the lace trade almost. to extine- 
tion. Thirty different fabrics entirely 
disappeared. During the First. Empire 
the taste was revived. Napoleon was a 
lover of laces. Among the early pat- 
terns of French lace was the daisy of 
Queen Margaret, or after her divorce, 
Marguerite Reine, Duchesse de Valois. 
Queens and princesses and the ladies of 
their courts wrought with the needle. 
Catherine de Medici was an unrivaled 
needlewoman, as were Catherine of Ara- 
gon, Mary of Seotland, and Mary Tudor. 
Bacon says: ‘‘Our English women are 
much given to the wearing of fine laces.’’ 
The French say Mechlin can never be 
used as a dentelle de grande toilette, but 
for garniture de corset, ete. This was 
the favorite lace of Queen Charlotte. 
During the reign of Charles I., a great 
deal of lace was used. The flowing 
wig of Cromwell’s time hid the lace 
collar, and it gradually gave place 
to the pointed cravat. Whatever 
his Puritan followers did, Cromwell 
used much rich lace, preferring the 
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Flemish. During the reigns of 
the Georges the Brussels point 
was much in favor. The Eng- 
lish laces copied the designs 
of the Flemish lace-makers. 
‘‘Spanish laces were little 
known to the commercial world 
until after the dissolution of 
the monasteries in 1830, when 
the most splendid specimens of 
nun’s work came suddenly into 
the market.’’ Guipure was long 
called Parchment lace in Eng- 
land. The term, like Brussels, 
is now used in a general way. 
One authority says: ‘“The only 
silk Guipure is made in the 
harems of Turkey, is little 
known and costly in price.’’ 
Blond, a light, fine pillow lace, 
called Blond de Fil, never ex- 
ceeding three or four inches in 
width, was made first at Caen 
in 1750 with silk of the natural 
cream color and afterwards in 
other provinces, and in Spanish 
convents up to 1830. This lace 
went out of fashion in 1840. 

In 1845 a nun of ninety told 
how Burano lace was formerly 
made in the convents, and 
most needle point of later days 
has been the work of aged women. It 
is fast becoming a lost art. Formerly 
the patterns were handed down, and the 
work taught by mother to daughter. 
Machine net came in 1768, and later the 
entire fabric was executed by machine. 
The women of later generations found 
more profitable employment than the 
tedious one of lace-making, when pa- 
tient hands toiled through the years to 
create garnitures for the courts of kings 
and adornments for beauty that never 
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shone so resplendent, but it received an 
added charm from these delicate meshes, 
as did the rose when clothed in moss. 
The laces photographed for this article 
have an interest for the Chicago anti- 
quarian, for most of them were worn by 
Chicago women of the early days. Their 
biographers have assured us of their 
grace and charm of manner, and we may 
be certain that they wore these laces 
worthily. The woman who wears laces 
for their intrinsic value only, commits a 
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A FERN PATTERN, BELONGING TO MRS. ROBERT KINZIE 








crime against good taste. Unless their 
beauty ajpeals to you as a sentient thing, 
choose other garniture. 

In one photograph is a bit of lace worn 
on the sleeve of a baptismal robe. The 
net is machine made, but the design put 
in with the needle after a Mechlin pat 
tern. 

And this exquisite bit, colored like old 
ivory, has the slightly irregular network 
of the needle, réseau a l’aiguille, and 
the design is darned in with silk point 
a laiguille, a fern pattern. It is a 
fairy’s web in texture, and belonged to 
Mrs. Robert Kinzie, beautiful Gwenth: 
lin Whistler, whose father, Colonel 
Whistler, superintended the construction 
of Fort Dearborn. This lace was worn on 


the white satin wedding gown of Anne 
Meldrum in old St. Louis during the 
time in which the scene of ‘‘The Crisis’’ 
was laid. It once graced a ball dress for 
Margaret Helm, wife of Captain Helm, 
spoken of in ‘‘Alice of Old Vincennes.’’ 
She was a petite woman, as one may 
judge from the central figure in the 
Massacre monument in Eighte2nth 
Street, which shows her rescue by Black 
Partridge, August 15, 1812. 

Part of a beautiful old bertha is shown 
in another photograph, an elaborate de- 
sign showing garlands of daisies. 

Still another is a pair of undersleeves, 
a toilet adjunct much affected by our 
grandmothers, as was the veil which is 
also reproduced. 
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But oh, how my heart beat high with 
hope when the next piece used to come 
out of the deep drawers of the old ma- 
hogany bureau, when asa child I eagerly 
looked at these treasures that spoke elo- 
quently of the old days! It isa flounce, 
eloquent of the great world, heavy with 
richness, hand run on net in an intricate 
and beautiful pattern. The grace of 
spring is in these branches and blos- 
soms; they grew in fairy land and have 
the faint, sweet odor of sandal-wood, the 
perfume of the past. Words of mine lack 
eloquence to pay tribute to this lovely 
specimen of the lace-maker’sart. I can- 
not tell you of the cunning stitches of 
the border; how the heart of the flower 
is woven or the stem curved, and unless 
you love lace you will not care to know. 


The collar shown in another picture is 
similar to the conventual work of the 
eighteenth century, but was wrought by 
Juliette Kinzie, and shows what a needle- 
woman of the old school could accom- 
plish. Mrs. Kinzie’s talents were many 
and varied. Inasmuch as she traced her 
ancestry to Edward I., it is interesting 
to note the following item in the ward- 
robe account of Edward’s daughter Mar- 
garet: ‘‘A charge of eight shillings for 
silk for embroidery work.’’ 

There will be no renaissance of needle- 
work. Patience has no place in our modern 
life, therefore these treasures, growing 
daily more rare, are to be carefully 
hoarded—gifts for christening robe and 
wedding gown, or to lie with tender touch 
o’er folded hands whose work is done. 
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A GRANITE COTTAGE IN CALIFORNIA 


BY HAZEL W. 


UR lack of true winter weather 
and our cool summer incline 
us to an open-air life. Even 


when within doors the eyes are con- 
stantly tempted to wander to the beauty 


WATERMAN 


without and within. Accordingly, gar 
den, veranda, balcony, and windows, 
‘there as inlets for the sun and air, 
there as outlets for tired eyes,’’ form 


‘the cardinal features of my design. 
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without, spread in limitless effect over 
bay and ocean and mountains, or to 
rest On the near shadows of our semi- 
tropical gardens. Our climate, our 
view, our shrubs and flowers are our 
great privileges here in San Diego, and 
I desired my home to express them, both 


The house is placed on the northern 
part of the lot, a corner, the front en- 
trance being directly off the street on 
the north side. This is merely a porch 
vestibule, and there is but a bit of grass 
between us and the street on the north, 
with few living and no sleeping room 
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windows opening on that side; while the 
southern porch veranda and garden are 
a kind of out-of-door rooms which seem 
to form a part of the arrangement of the 
house itself. You are aware of this the 
moment you enter. The four French 
windows opening from the living-room 
upon the porch are directly opposite the 
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are if given a little consideration! Since 
ours is an all-the-year-round home, the 
living-rooms are flooded with sunshine 
from the low southern sun in winter. 
In summer, when its course is high, the 
broad eaves shield us from its rays, the 
clearness of the atmosphere making 
their deep shadows acceptable—porch, 





LOOKING INTO THE WEST LIVING-ROOM FROM THE EAST LIVING-ROOM 


front door, and at the right a broad pic 


ture window frames a charming view. 
A few months’ growth will add to the 


joy of the garden that seclusion so 
necessary to frank and independent liv 
ing. It is on the south, southwest, and 
southeast that the view spreads out 


before us, so the cottage has the full 
southern aspect. 

Some say our skies are too clear, our 
sun too glaring, our breeze occasionally 
too damp; but how friendly to us they 


doors, and windows having been placed 
with that in mind. Charitable, too, is 
the fresh breeze from the sea. 

The main structure is of granite, a 
beautiful gray of excellent quality, such 
as the quarries about here are favored 
with. It is put together as roughly as 
I could persuade the masons to do it, with 
little mortar showing. How lovingly 
vines cling to it, and will, in time, to 
the long line of the green roof. The 
gables and the three southern dormers 
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are of half-timber construction, all ex- 
terior woodwork being stained a dark 
bark color. 

Within, the use of natural material and 
color still suggests the out-of-door life, 
with an added sense of being protected 
and of refuge in wet weather. The soft 
yet strong green of the living-room 
walls merges harmoniously into the 
greenery without. It is the woodwork 
that gives the sense of strength and pro- 
tection. We have used our own Calli- 
fornia redwood, in heavy beams overhead 
with supporting posts beneath them, in 
the plainest of panels for the doors, in 
the massive mantel-shelf, built-in book 
cases, and sideboard. There is no carv 
ing, no ornament of any kind, except 
that of the grain of the wood, which is 
. sandpapered and left as nature made it, 
without wax or shellac. The relatedness 
between the interior and exterior is felt 
when we turn to the granite fireplace 
with its broad hearth and iron crane. 

In a small house, one’s rooms should 
all be rooms to ‘‘live in.’’ My first liv 
ing-room has its music and its library 
aleoves. Beyond is the second living 
room with its dining space. The walls 
of the latter are of russet, a charming 
background for potted plants. The 
communion between the living-rooms 
including as they do the porch veranda, 
gives the effect of space, increased by 
the simplicity of treatment. With them, 
unostentatious hospitality is a gen 
uine pleasure. By closing the folding 
doors, the two rooms become separate, 
and the privacy of either the one or the 
other is insured. 

It was hard not to yield to the temp 
tation of a stair just peeping out in the 
west living-room. But finances 
economy of space and labor both sug 


and 
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gested one stair, providing it be access- 
ible alike to all parts of the house. Our 
stair is within a few steps of both liv- 
ing-rooms and kitchen. Each of these 
rooms communicates directly with the 
stair hall, which is well lighted, ample 
but not wasteful in space. A small 
lavatory and a cloak-closet add to its 
convenience. The stair itself is attract- 
ive in its simple design, in keeping with 
that of the living-rooms, and so easy to 
mount that you are surprised when you 
find yourself at the top. 

Our bedrooms are arranged for health 
and comfort, for restand privacy. They 
are large enough to stretch in, high 
enough to breathe in, sunny at some 
time during the day, and fortunate in 
commanding the view of a pleasant land- 
scape. Each is provided with one or two 
closets or a dressing-room. The wood- 
work is painted ivory, the walls are rest- 
falin color. Simple furniture, for which 
ample space was allowed in the plan, 
large rugs, and dainty, washable draper- 
ies are the rule. A trunk and store 
room, making no extra climbing to an 
attic necessary, linen closets, and a shaft 
from the upper back hall to the kitchen 
door save time, steps, and disorder. 
The bath-room is sunny, well ventilated, 
and fitted up from the modern sanitary 
point of view. 

I am greatly delighted with my bal- 
eony. It is on the southeast corner, 
where the sun pours in uponit all the 
morning. Of good size, with solid rail- 
ing, and overlooking the back garden, it 
forms an upper out-of-door room, and 
fills many domestic purposes. In the 


morning it is just the place to air bed- 
ding and brush dusty clothing; in the 
afternoon, if I am in an industrious 
When the ground 


mood, I sew there. 
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is damp, the children claim it as a nur- 
sery. But best of all, during these 
warm, lovely summer nights, I make up 
two little cots on the balcony, and there 
the children sleep with God’s best air all 
about them. 

However much my inclinations may 
have been in other directions, I have 
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steps, waste of time, or useless energy 
is exacted. 

The kitchen is large enough for con- 
venience, but small for this domestic 
economy’s sake. Placed on the north 
side of the house, it is therefore cool. 
Plenty of windows for good circulation 
of air and a ventilating flue are pro- 
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had much experience in practical chan- 
nels, and have learned many lessons. 
Next to liking this side of life, none has 
been of greater importance to me than 
to economize steps, care, and labor in all 
domestic affairs. In our cottage there 
is very little friction, the servant ques 
tion has become much simpler, or I 
ean do my own work. No needless 


vided. Its oblong shape makes but a 
short distance from range to serving 
table and sink, while convenient cup- 
boards leave the kitchen space free. A 
gas-range, an admirable contrivance for 
heating water within a few minutes after 
turning the faucets, a built-in refrigera- 
tor and cool pantry, and a small laundry 
complete our domestic arrangements. 
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A GRANITE COTTAGE IN CALIFORNIA 


We are not what many would consider 
fully equipped, but our housekeeping 
is easily done, and we have what is essen- 
tial to our special family needs, living 
consistently without pretension and 
without apology. 

Besides the financial there are so 
many imposed conditions in the build- 
ing of a home, that it requires much in- 
genuity and strength of will to determine 
just what degree of convenience, comfort, 
and sentiment is essential. It is not 
an easy lesson to learn just how much 
one need not have. 

To-day as I write here in the sun-win- 
dow, made cozy with cushioned seat and 
magazine cabinet, on its broad sill a 
jardiniére filled with California pop- 
pies, I feel that ours is a livable, love- 
able home—a home in which ‘‘to love, 
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and to work, and to play, and to look 
up at the stars,’’ a home for the children 
to enjoy and to thrive in, mentally and 
physically, and where my husband finds 
repose and courage. 

When I look up from my paper, my 
eye rests on greenery of many shades, 
the acacia, the palm, orange, magnolia, 
and eucalyptus. Through and beyond I 
see the blue water of our beautiful bay, 
where a man-of-war rests at anchor, and 
many small sails dot its surface. Coro- 
nado Beach, with its gay hotel, separate 
it from the ocean. Point Lorna boldly 
guards it against the encroachments of 
the sea. In the distance the Coronado 
Islands dimly break thesky-line. Stretch- 
ing away to the east, in panoramic effect, 
are the town, the coast, the mountains, 
and the table-lands of Old Mexico. 
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HANS HOLBEIN 


Born 1497; Diep 1543 


BY JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 
Class Lecturer on the Collections of the Art Institute of Chicago 


whose history we are now consider- 

ing, is known as ‘‘Holbein the 

younger.’”’ Iam not sure that his 
father, of the same name, has any 
claims upon our consideration except 
that he did well in giving us his talented 
son, and that he exercised the same 
painstaking care in this that he did in all 
his work. Probably he builded better 
than he knew, as young Hans was the 
block and the father the chip. Another 
item to be laid to the father’s account is 
that he painted pictures which careless 


Je (HANS) HOLBEIN, 


or designing people attribute to his son, 
thereby getting forthemselves nowglory, 
now gain. As the two men lived in the 
same epoch, and as all works of a given 
period resemble each other in manner, 
this mistake must not be too seriously 
criticised. 

There was an uncle and also a brother, 
both painters. All of them seem to have 
worked in the same studio when the 
younger Hans was an apprentice. With 
it all, the family fortunes amounted to 
little, though there is evidence of modest 
property-owning by some of them, 
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After not knowing for a long time and 
not being perfectly sure now, it seems 
fairly safe to declare that the family 
home was at Augsburg, in the rude hill 
country of Suabia, and that Hans was 
born there in 1497 (not 1493), but the 
evidence is purely circumstantial. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci was 45, Albrecht Diirer 
26, Titian 20, Raphael and Martin Luther 
14; America was found five years earlier. 

The art of Holbein is very little akin 
to thatof Diirer. Both were on the edge 
of the Gothic influence and both were 
still affected by the formalisms of that 
primitive style, Holbein much less so 
than the Nuremberg artist, because he 
lived many years at Basel on the road to 
Italy, thus coming in contact with Italian 
engravings, and possibly some paint- 
ings. The Italian influence upon Hol- 
bein is very evident, especially manifest 
in his earlier religious pictures. On the 
other hand, nothing could be more sin- 
cerely German than the sentiment in and 
manner of developing his pictures. 
Later in life there is scarcely a trace of 
Italian influence. 

At Basel, while still young, he struck 
the note which resounds through all his 
art. In common with all Germans, he 
was remarkably skilful in imitating the 
shapes and textures of the objects he 
looked at. His faithfulness was intense 
and tireless. Upon the top of a table 
he painted the famous ‘‘St. Nobody,’’ 
represented sitting on a tub, with a dis- 
consolate expression, in the midst of 
ruins, broken crockery and glass, torn 
books and other debris, his mouth pad- 
locked. Around this was a border of 
various realistically rendered objects, 
some of them so imitative as to deceive 
the eye of the unwary. This exactness 
and faithfulness of imitation appears in 
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everything from first to last. This alone 
could only prove him a little better than 
other German painters of the period. 
But the conception of the theme was 
rare, and especially marks him as one 
apart. All his life he invented just 
such quaint designs, and stands first in 
this line among character-painters. This 
faithful imitation and close study of the 
object before his eyes made him one of 
the best head-painters in the world. 
Most important of all, observation was 
so keen and perceptive faculty so acute 
that he caught the personality of his 
sitters. However, it must be admitted 
that many another has had more large- 
ness of soul in his work, and ability to 
create more imposing pictures. Diirer 
was a finer man, Titian nobler, Velasquez 
immensely greater, though none of them 
was more exact. Artists would call 
Holbein ‘‘convincing,’’ but those others 
‘‘great.’’ This studio phraseology seems 
to express well the contrast. 

But we marvel at the things he taught 
himself, there in unartistic Germany, so 
far from the Italian art sunshine. He 
taught himself to draw a head astonish- 
ingly well, so that few have done it 
better during all time. 

I wonder if the bells knew; if they 
knew what it signified to ring out the 
old. I wonder if the ecclesiastics knew 
what that New- Year morningof 1500 held 
in store forthem. I wonder if the little 
boy in Augsburg knew the part he was 
to play in that glorious new century, 
that wonderful cinque-cento period, the 
first half of which was to measure his 
life; if he knew that he and another in 
Nuremberg were to stand up like light- 
houses, the twin shining points in the 
art darkness of Germany. Before them 
it was not very light, and after them the 
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night shut down for more than two hun- 
dred years. Were they not wonders? 
Thinkers and printers flocked to Basel. 
The first wanted to talk; the latter to 
send their original ideas flying like 
leaves all over Christendom. They 
liked the free air of the Swiss moun- 
tains better than dungeon atmosphere, 
and preferred a peaceful fireside to the 
fire’s inside chained toastake. Erasmus 
gathered with the other learned men at 
Basel to find a publisher, and Hans 
Holbein went there to make drawings 
for the engravers who illustrated kooks. 
Engraving on copper and wood had 
recently been greatly perfected. Many 
artists turned to it as a means of secur- 
ing income, as hundreds could buy en- 
gravings when only one could buy a 
picture, and he frequently omitted to do 
it. Holbein engraved little, if per- 
chance he could engrave at all. But he 
kept away the wolf by designing for 
reproduction, just as our own young 
artists are doing to-day. The pen-and- 
ink drawings which he made for the 
celebrated satire by Erasmus, ‘‘The 
Praise of Folly,’’ brought him much 
reputation, because there were ideas in 
the pictures as well as in the text. 
Many things about them prove that the 
artist understood classical literature; 
that his education had not been neglected. 
For the first edition of Luther’s Bible, 
and many and various other editions 
of it, Holbein made title pages, initial 
letters, and borders. All these borders, 
and all the architectural embellishments 
of his religious pictures, were executed 
in the pure Renaissance style, showing 
how entirely the Gothic had been super- 
seded by the revived Greco-Roman 
forms; that is, classical architecture. 
The Germans are fond of the grotesque, 


as can be seen to-day in their wayside 
crucifixes... The crucified Christ must 
show all his agony if the emblem is to 
win their attention. Since very early 
times German churches affected a series 
of pictures called ‘“The Dance of Death,”’ 
showing the frolies of the grim skeleton 
as he attends to his professional work. 
Protestantism changed the doctrines 
but not the taste. So Holbein drew for 
the engravers an appropriate series for 
this comforting display, and made a 
complete set of initial letters to go with 
the work. It is the most famous affair 
of the sort in the world. Each letter of 
the alphabet was shown in white upon a 
miniature picture measuring nearly an 
inch square. In the ‘‘A’’ he shows us 
several skeletons opening the ball with a 
fanfare of music. Through the series 
death plays tricks on all sorts of human- 
ity, snatching the babe from the cradle 
in spite of the screams of its mother, 
making love in the most brutally real- 
istic manner to a woman whose living 
lover he has driven away. In the pic- 
tures proper, which are about two by 
two and one-half inches in size, the same 
merriment goes on. It is merriment, 
because the actions are made as ridicu- 
lous as possible, while still seriously 
tragical. Death, clothed as a woman, 
arrests the queen; he runs away with 
the abbot’s emblems of office; the as- 
trologer and the physician do not escape 
him; the hypocritical preacher is caught; 
but the poor priest who administers con- 
solation to the humble is spared. At 
last he guides the dying man with bell 
and lantern to his dark retreat. Miser, 
merchant, knight, peddler, and plowman 
receive his attentions. All these are 
beautifully and graphically delineated 
in these little spaces, but usually gro- 
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‘tesquely presented, sparing nobody’s 


feelings. 

According to the fashion which came 
from Italy and prevailed in southern 
Germany and Switzerland, Holbein deco- 
rated the exteriors of houses with large 
paintings, often making the plainest 
facade look as if elaborately architectural 
and paneled with religious or secular 
pictures. Great fame came to him be- 
cause of the witty designs in these large 
works, just as it did to Paul Veronese in 
Venice. 

Religious paintings in churches were 
by no means done away with in his day, 
and one of his most famous early works 
is the ‘‘Burgomaster Meyer Madonna,’’* 
in which he represented the worthy 
patron and his entire family in the act 
of worshiping the Virgin. Its compo- 
sition follows the manner of Raphael 
quite exactly, and it is a much better 
and more serious following than that of 
the so-called ‘‘School of Raphael,’’ as we 
see it in the work of Guido and Carlo 
Dolei. A long, slim panel, now at 
Basel, painted in oils (as was the greater 
part of his work), shows usa dead Christ 
stretched at full length. Nothing Italian 
clings to this. He did it after the man- 
ner of his own German fondness for the 
literal horror of such an actuality—noth- 
ing else but a shocking corpse, and no 
piety intruded. Matters like this are 
his glory and his reproach. ‘‘The Man 
of Sorrows’”’ is also anything but charm- 
ing in treatment. In this, as in most 
work of the period, the flesh is inclined 
to yellow with cold lights set in a bluish 
background. Later, his flesh colors be- 
came natural, beautifully clear and 
tender, without a trace of mannerism 

Everybody traveled in those days; 


* Now in Darmstadt. 
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many respectable people on foot, others 
who could on horseback. We do not 
know how Holbein conveyed himself 
about, but he went to France and re- 
turned to Basel. Erasmus wrote letters 
to Sir Thomas More, then lord chancel- 
lor of England, and Holbein took one of 
them with him on a longer journey, even 
to London, stopping on the way to visit 
Quentin Matseys (then sixty-seven) in 
Flanders. In the streets of London to- 
day we may see the sign, ‘‘Young men 
taken in and done for,’’ put up by the 
boarding- house mistresses. That is what 
Sir Thomas More did for Holbein, and 
he got him orders for portraits. Eng- 
land had no artists of her own worth 
mentioning until the middle of the next 
century, so Holbein found much to 
keep him busy; and he prospered. One 
of his most celebrated works is a group 
of Sir Thomas’s family; a trifle formal, 
but remarkably naturalistic, superb 
work. There were journeys back and 
forth from London to Switzerland, end- 
ing in a permanent stay in the land of 
his adoption, leaving his too aggressive 
wife behind. Sir Thomas lost his posi- 
tion, and eventually his head, but Hol- 
bein kept both. 

From the confusion of badly recorded 
history, facts are extracted doubtfully, 
but it seems to have been at the time 
that King Henry VIII., having cut off 
the head of his once beloved second wife, 
Anne Boleyn (who was the innocent cause 
of the disestablishment of the Romish 
Church in England), was about to marry 

Seymour, that Holbein was admit- 
tcl to the royal favor, as he assisted in 
creating the decorations for this glad 
event, and painted one of his most cele- 
brated portraits, that of the queen (now 
at Vienna). When Jane died the very- 
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alive king looked for means to remedy. 


the accident. Holbein was sent to 
Flanders to paint the portrait of the 
duchess of Milan; * the witty widow who 
regretted that she had but one head to 
place at his majesty’s disposal. That 
was a beautiful picture, the sensitivenes 
of the artistic temperament well shown 
in that he saw how much better she 
looked in widow’s weeds than in court 
regalia, an extraordinary proof of 
genius in that period of formal art. 
Every element of the woman’s coquetry 
was brought out by it, much to the 
delight of the king, who seems to have 
been a good deal of a man, and of artis- 
tie tastes, even if most people do count 
him somewhat wicked. 

As politics broke up this pretty dream 
of the king’s, he sent Holbein to paint 
the portrait of Anne of Cleves (on Vel- 
lum, in oils, 1539, now in the Louvre) 
which vies with all the portraits of the 
world in its claims to consideration. 

“The very honey of all earthly joy 

Doth of all meats the soonest cloy;’’ 
and so it happens that repeated presenta- 
tion of graceful forms creates appetite 
for quaintness and dignity. This placid 
young woman, front face, with stiff 
head-dress exactly balanced on either 
side, with the square corsage, the pon- 
derous sleeves, the folded hands, and 
the two beruffled lace wristlets, with 
these rigid formalisms has pleased the 
world of connoisseurs because of its 
strange beauty and wide removal from 

* Now the property of Duke of Norfolk. 
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the commonplace. The German realism 
and attention to hard, minute detail is 
not offensive, because so masterful in 
management. Possibly, the Jane Sey- 
mour is somewhat more pleasing, as it 
reveals the same treatment slightly modi- 
fied by turning the body a little to one 
side. For my own part, I love the pic- 
ture of Anne more and consider it Hol- 
bein’s masterpiece. Our own artist, 
Abbey, has used it in one of his best 
figures, the ‘‘Autumn.’’ 

Our greatest artists of to-day are 
again designing beautiful objects of util- 
ity, jewelry, golden cups, and emblem- 
atie medals, coins and trophies, dagger 
hilts and book-covers, glass windows 
and engraved gems, just as all the great 
men of the Renaissance were accustomed 
todo. All the articles in this list are 
strung upon the life of Holbein like 
precious blossoms in a garland, ‘The 
Jane Seymour Sup’’ counted among the 
best. 

Holbein was not a creative artist like 
Diirer, but Diirer could not paint in any 
measure as well as Holbein. But Diirer 
lifted himself up from a depth of Gothic 
formalism which never so seriously en- 
gulfed Holbein. However, the latter 
was wonderful enough, standing on his 
individual pedestal, a monument to origi- 
nality in art-work. Holbein was forty- 
six years old,the plague invaded London, 
and he disappeared. 


Note.—There is a book of modest dimensions and 
cost, “‘Holbein,’”’ by H. Knackfuss (translated from the 
German), published in Leipzig, which contains numerous 
and admirable illustrations of Holbein’s works, the best 
work that I know within reach of every student. 
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Louis XIV. Furniture 


BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 


HE three styles known respec- 
tively as Louis XIV., Louis XV., 


and Louis XVI. form an impor- 

tant chapter in the history of 
furniture-making. The Louis XIV. 
was characterized by bold effects, lav- 
ish, but not excessive decoration, and 
faultless execution. Dignity and a cer- 
tain massive. grandeur marked the work 
of the best ‘‘Quatorze’’ furniture. The 
Louis XV. was the culmination of the 
rococo school, when symmetry and har- 
mony were completely effaced by fanci- 
ful details. The Louis XVI. was a 
return to simpler designs and a more 
restrained type of ornament. This re- 
action was partly due to the influence 
of Marie Antoinette, partly to the newly 
awakened interest in classical forms, 
prompted by the discoveries at Pompeii, 
and partly to the inevitable swinging of 
the pendulum—from an extreme taste to 
a simpler one. 

Louis XIV. reigned seventy-two years, 
and during that time fashions in cos- 
tumes and in furniture changed rapidly. 
There were, however, certain qualities 
that stamped the handicraft of the period 
and which render it distinctive. Lux- 
ury in all forms appealed to Louis, but 


it was not the luxury that found favor 


with Louis XV. and which proved so 
fatal to artistic development. Under 
Louis XIV. all the industries of France 
prospered. This was in a great measure 
the result of Colbert’s able administra- 
tion. It was Colbert who suggested to 
the king the wisdom of purchasing the 
Gobelin manufactory, and of placing 
Lebrun at the head of it as art director; 
Colbert who organized the lace indus- 
tries in the provinces, thus turning into 


French coffers the vast sums that had 
been previously expended on Italian and 
Flemish laces; Colbert who founded the 
Academy of Painters and Sculptors—an 
association that numbered in its ranks 
masters of all arts. Thus painters, 
sculptors, architects, designers, deco- 
rators, engravers, and wood-carvers 
were banded together, working under a 
common impulse. The academy first 
occupied an apartment in the Louvre, 
but later centralized its efforts at the 
Gobelin factory where, under the direc- 
tion of Lebrun, royal orders were exe- 
cuted. Here the Louis XIV. style was 
perfected. Previous to this date, 1667, 
the standards of the preceding reign had 
influenced ornament. 

Louis was five years of age when his 
father, Louis XIII., died. During his 
minority the queen regent and Cardinal 
Mazarin practically ruled. Anne was a 
woman of luxurious tastes, and did much 
to foster the increasing desire at court 
for costly surroundings. In this she 
was ably assisted by Mazarin, whose 
love for richly decorated rooms and 
sumptuous furniture drew heavily on 
the national exchequer. The regency 
was brief, for Louis, according to the 
laws of France, reached his majority at 
the age of thirteen, but during that 
period he had learned a lesson in ex- 
travagance that was destined to bear 
fruit at Versailles. 

It was not until the death of Mazarin 
that the young king displayed the quali- 
ties of leadership that made him the 
central figure in Europe. No monarch 
of France had so dominated other 
nations. His marriage with Maria 
Theresa, daughter of Philip IV., gave 
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him a hold on Spain and Austria; his 
invasion of Franche-Comté, a footing in 
Flanders; his conquest of several Dutch 
provinces, a grasp on Holland; his pur- 
chase of Dunkirk“from Charles II., a 
loophole in England. ll these inter- 
ests had an influence on the arts of the 
day. Spanish, 
Dutch, Italian, 
and Secotch 
craftsmen 
were invited 
to compete 
with French 
artisans. It 
was the desire 
of Colbert to 
limit foreign 
importations, 
and to this end 
he established 
many native 
industries. 
Under his ad- 
ministration 
visiting de- 
signers were 
encouraged to 
stay until the 
secrets of their 
work had been 
acquired. 
They were 
then politely 
dispatched to 
their own 
country laden 
with honors 
and sometimes 
pensioned. 
When the 
palace of Ver- 
sailles was 
decorated and 
furnished, few foreigners had a part in 
the work. It was a triumph of French 
taste and skill, and as such it remains 
to-day. 

Louis XIII. had erected a hunting- 
lodge at Versailles and later remodeled 
it into a chiteau. On this site, and 
keeping intact the older building, the 
present palace was built. The architect 
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FURNITURE 


was Jules Hardouin Mansart, and the 
landscape gardener André Le, Notre. 
The greatest artists of the day were em- 
ployed in decorating the interior, and the 
greatest designers in planning the fur- 
nishings. The finest products of the silk 
and tapestry looms of France were util- 
ized for the 
hangings. The 
rarest woods 
of the world 
were selected 
for the furni- 
ture. Crafts- 
men of the 
kingdom vied 
with each other 
in perfecting 
their art so 
that the palace 
of Le Grand 
Monarque 
should stand 
unrivaled. 
Madame de 
Sévigné, who 
penned so 
many graphic 
pictures of 
court life, 
wrote, in 
1676, to her 
daughter: 
‘‘Let me in- 
form you, my 
ehild, of a 
change of 
scene which 
will appear to 
you as agree- 
able as it does 
to every one. 
1 went to Ver- 
sailles on Sat- 
urday. This is how things are disposed. 
You are acquainted with the toilette of 
the queen, the mass, the dinner; but it 
is no longer necessary to be bored while 
their majesties are at table, for at three 
o’elock, the king, the queen, all the 
princes and the princesses there are, 
Madame de Montespan and all her suite, 
all the courtiers, all the ladies, in a 
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word, what is called the court of France, 
find themselves in that fine apartment 
of the king that you know. All is 
furnished divinely; all is magnifi- 
cent—”’ 

We may regret that Madame’s daughter 
was familiar with the ‘‘apartment of the 
king,’’ for otherwise a spirited descrip- 
tion would have followed. The writer 
describes the music and games with 
which the court is entertained. 

“That agreeable confusion without 
confusion of all that is most select, 
lasts from three to six. At that hour 
their majesties enter their carriages. 
Some go in gondolas on the canal where 
there is music. At ten o’clock all return, 
when a comedy is performed; midnight 
strikes and then all is over.’’ 

The apartment to which Madame de 
Sévigné referred was undoubtedly the 
Salon de la Guerre, mentioned by Miss 
Kingley in her fine description of the 
palace. 

‘‘Nowhere,’’ she says, ‘‘has interior 
decoration been carried to a further 
point of perfection than in Versailles, 
where we are offered the most splendid 
examples possible of the Louis XIV. 
style. It may be all wrong in the eyes 
of architectural purists, but for sheer 
magnificence of effect, for actual richness 
of detail in marble and painting, in 
gilded stucco, carved wood, superb gilt- 
bronze, it cannot be surpassed. Take, 
for example, the Salon de Mars. The 
modillions of the grand golden cornice 
are empty casques. And in the covings 
of the ceiling are golden trophies and 
cupids in gilt stucco riding eagles and 
taming wolves. Golden wreaths frame 
the paintings of the ceiling by Audran, 
depicting Mars in his chariot. Or again 
the Salon d’Appolon, with its ceiling by 
Lafosse. .... Its winged muses of 
extreme beauty on which the great sculp- 
tor Coysevox did not refuse to work. 
But all this glory of decorative art cul- 
minates in the Grand Galerie and the 
Salon de la Guerre. Here decoration 
with one object ever in view, the glorifi- 
cation of the king, can scarcely be car- 
tied further. The coved roof represents 
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in thirty subjects the history of the 
Grand Monarque, painted under the 
direction of Lebrun, from his most care- 
fully prepared designs. Boileau and 
Racine composed the inscriptions for 
each of these subjects, which are set in 
carved and gilded sculpture of indescrib- 
able richness and variety. The great 
trophies of gilt-bronze upon magnificent 
colored marbles and the twenty-four 
groups in gilded stucco are due to Coyse- 
vox. ‘The capitals of the pilasters, the 
frames of the Venetian mirrors, all in 
details of ornament, are by the first 
artists of the day. In the Salon de la 
Guerre, in Coysevox’s immortal bas- 
relief, the king, young, radiant, trium- 
phant, tramples nations in chains under 
his horses’ feet. When we add to the 
decorations that have survived war and 
revolution all that have been lost, the 
statues, vases, inlaid tables, carved cabi- 
nets, and above all, the famous silver 
mobilier made at the Gobelin’s to adorn 
the gallery, we get an idea of splendor 
almost unequaled. Most of the treas- 
ures are dispersed or destroyed. The 
silver furniture was sent to the mint in 
1690 to defray the expenses of the war 
against the League of Augsburg.’’ 
Although many pieces of furniture 
belonging to Versailles and to other 
palaces were destroyed at the time of the 
Revolution, enough remains to show the 
beauty of the Louis XIV. period. In 
point of execution no furniture has ever 
surpassed it. The Renaissance raised 
furniture-making to the dignity of an 
art, but it was not until the reign of 
Louis XIV. that furniture-makers indi- 
vidually ranked as artists. Some of the 
cabinet-makers of that day were as re- 
nowned as the painters, and one at least 
made a name for himself that has out- 
lived the fame of many of his brothers 
of the brush. This man was André 
Charles Boulle. In 1672 he became 
ébéniste to the king, and was granted 
quarters in the Louvre. The royal 
patent conferred upon him the title of 
“Engraver in Ordinary of the Royal 
Seals,’’ and?’also designated him as 
‘architect, painter, carver in” mosaic, 
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artist in cabinet work, chaser, inlayer, 
and designer.’’ 

Boulle was a man of many talents, but 
his fame rests chiefly on a unique mar- 
quetry of tortoise shell and brass with 
which he ornamented his furniture. 
He was not the inventor of the process, 
but he carried it to such a point of ex- 
cellence that the name of the originator 
has been overlooked. 
Doubtless some 
chest or casket of 
oriental workman- 
ship suggested to 
French cabinet- 
makers this form of 
decoration. Royal 
inventories of the 
late fourteenth cen- 
tury mention Da- 
mascus caskets of 
shell overlaid with 
silver. Joan, first 
wife of Louis XII., 
numbered among 
her dower chests 
one of ivory and 
horn inlaid with 
eopper. Boulle’s 
handiwork was quite 
unlike oriental mar- 
quetry in point of 
execution, but it 
bore a slight re- 
semblance to it in 
general effect. His 
method was to cover 
the piece of furni- 
ture to be ornamented with a veneer 
of shell over which brass cuttings were 
fastened. Small brass nails secured 
the metal to the shell background and 
these were deftly engraved to form 
part of the design. Shells, scrolls, 
acanthus foliage, and other character- 
istic bits of ornament were represented 
in the brass. Metal mounts and mold- 
ings ‘were a feature of the work. Masks, 
satyrs, and cupids were some of the 
designs used as garnitures. The ram’s 
head was a favorite with Boulle, and 
may be found on many of his pieces. 
These mounts were usually of ormulu, a 
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composition of gold, mercury, and cop- 
per that was applied to the brass to give 
it the appearance of gold. Sometimes 
the process of veneer was reversed and 
upon a brass foundation shell was ap- 
pliqued. When the shell was overlaid 
with brass, it was called ‘‘first part’’ or 
‘‘boulle,’’ and when the brass formed 
the background with shell ornamenta- 
tion, it was termed 
‘*second part’’ or 
“eounter.”? When 
both were combined 
in the same piece of 
furniture, it was 
‘‘boulle and coun- 
ter.’? Other terms 
were ‘‘new boulle’’ 
and ‘‘old boulle.’’ 
The former referred 
to the practice of 
placing color be- 
neath the shell. 
Brilliant effects 
were obtained by 
lining the shell with 
scarlet or gold-leaf. 
This combination 
was the work of 
André’s_ imitators, 
and found little 
favor with the 
master himself. 
Boulle’s own handi- 
craft was mark: d by 
a refinement which 
his followers were 
unable to copy. 
Many of Boulle’s designs were furnished 
by Lebrun and executed under his super- 
vision. 

The console in the Louvre, illustrated 
on page 264, is an example of his work. 
It exhibits the union of ‘‘boulle’’ and 
‘‘eounter’’ and is a representative piece. 
It also shows the massive type of furni- 
ture in vogue during the early Quatorze 
period. The console depends entirely 
on the marquetry and metal mounts for 
interest. The outline is heavy to the 
verge of the cumbersome. The supports 
are of the pedestal order, and are a sur- 
vival of the preceding reign. The 
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pedestal support is important as indicat- 
ing the date of the piece. 

Later furniture shows a curving leg, 
still massive, but more graceful. The 
supports of the early eighteenth century 
are of an entirely different character. 
They are longer, more slender, and ap- 
proximate the Louis XV. style. The 
two extremes may be studied in the con- 
sole first mentioned, and in the bureau 
on the opposite page. 

The chairs reproduced belong to the 
early Quatorze period. The one in Fon- 
tainebleau was made during the regency 
of Anne of Austria. It has the heavy 
supports of the Louis XIII. furniture, 
but the treatment is more simple and 
the carving less, ornate. The acanthus 
leaf is the chief motive in the decora- 
tion, as it is in most of the chairs of 

that day. The leaf is well modeled and 
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is in low relief, a marked contrast to its 
later development, when endless foli- 
ations replaced the severer handling. 
Beauvais tapestry forms the upholstery, 
and fringe in corresponding colors adds 
a finish to the seat aid back. 

The chair in Versailles is a little later 
in date. This is shown by the bolder 
treatment of the acanthus and by the 
general construction of the chair. The 
pedestal supports are still in evidence, 
but the lines have changed somewhat. 
The arms have a deeper curve and have 
lost something in beauty. It is a point 
worthy of notice that the arms of the 
Renaissance chairs were quite straight, 
and that the curve was of gradual 
growth. Chair legs in France remained 
straight until later in the seventeenth 
century; then the general tendency 
towards flowing lines altered the sup- 
ports of chairs, tables, and cab- 
inets. During the last fifteen 
years of Louis’s reign (1700- 
1715) every article of furniture 
except the bed conformed to 
rococo outlines. Rococo orna- 
ment had long held sway, but 
shapes as a whole had been 
severe. 

The bed had undergone sev- 
eral changes. The lower posts 
were discarded and the canopy 
was susp2nded from the cornice. 
The bed in the king’s chamber 
at Versailles shows to what an 
extent the decoration of this 
article of furniture could be 
carried. The headboard of this 
royal structure is carved in the 
best manner of the period. The 
mask with radiations surrounded 
with the laurel wreath, the acan- 
thus scrolls, and the shell are 
all characteristic. The mask 
represented the sun and the 
radiations the beams. This was 
a compliment to his majesty, 
whose power was without limit. 
The hangings of the bed are of 
Gobelin tapestry and Lyons vel- 
vet. The wood is ebony with 
a large amount of gilding. 
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Ebony, oak, walnut, and chestnut 
were the woods most in favor with 
furniture-makers. Rare woods, like 
sandal and tulip, were used as panels 
to give color and variety. When to this 
combination, onyx, porphyry, and lapis 
lazuli were added, the whole ornamented 
with ormolu frames and mounts, only a 
prophet in furniture could have pre- 
dicted that a succeeding style would 
earry decoration a point farther. 

Great in many ways, the furniture of 
Louis XIV.’s time undoubtedly was, but 
‘it was the greatness of magnificence 
rather than beauty. It was suited to 
the monarch who delighted in being 
called le grand, and who desired to be 
painted in the character of Jove hurling 
thunderbolts at trembling Europe. It 
was fitted for palaces, but hardly for the 
homes of those born outside of the purple. 

That elaborate furniture was not con- 
fined to the court may be gathered from 


letters and inventories of the celebrated 
cabinet-makers of the day. Boulle 
made many pieces for the wealthy citi- 
zens of Paris, particularly in the latter 
years of his life, when the king’s fancy 
had turned to the work of younger men. 
Boulle lived to be ninety years of age, 
surviving his royal patron nearly a 
decade. The list of cabinets, consoles, 
and armoires designed by him is a long 
one. Much of his work, like that of his 
contemporaries, was destroyed at the 
time of the Revolution. Doubtless 
rag | pieces that would throw light on 
the home life of the people were also 
demolished. Few examples of this 
period exist outside of palaces and 
museums, and these are aliost exclu- 
sively court pieces. Little mention is 
made by seventeenth-century writers of 
the house furnishings of the middle 
classes. Letters and journals abound, 
but these are filled with other matters. 
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NE of the 
most re- 
markable 


develop- 
ments in the world 
of flowers which 
has taken place in 
the last two de-, 
cades is that of the 
sweet pea. A quar- 
ter of a century 
ago this plant was 
grown in compara- 
tively few gardens 
—chiefly in those 
of the good old 
New England kind, 
where all sorts 
and conditions of 
plants found a con- 
genial home. But 
to-day sweet peas 
blossom in nearly 
every garden where 
flowers are found, 
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The latter even 
then was called the 
painted lady sweet 
pea. 

It would appear 
that our great- 
great-grandmoth- 
ers brought seeds 
of the sweet pea to 
America with 
them, and grew the 
flowers in their 
primitive gardens. 
In 1806, white, 
blue, dark purple, 
scarlet, and painted 
lady varieties 
were known in 
America. During 
the first half of this 
century sweet peas 
were grown here 
and there in the 
borders of old- 
fashioned gardens, 

















and not infre- 
quently they are 
about the only blossoms that flourish. 

In the month of July the sweet pea 
may justly claim to represent the god- 
dess Flora. No other flower of that 
month is so generally beloved. Nor is 
there any other which may be put to so 
great a variety of uses. Out of doors 
the blossoming plants are full of grace 
and beauty, while for indoor decorations 
they lend themselves to myriads of de- 
lightful combinations. 

The sweet pea seems to have been 
first.cultivated for ornament in Sicily. 
In 1753 its Latin name, Lathyrus odo- 
ratus, was given it by Linneus, the 
great Swedish naturalist. At that time 
it was cultivated in Great Britain, though 
it had only a white and a pale red variety. 
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the painted lady 
being the favorite 
sort. But no especial attention was paid 
to this flower by the general public much 
before the beginning of the present 
decade, since when, however, the in- 
troduction of imported varieties has 
rapidly carried them into popular favor. 

The structure of the sweet pea blos- 
som is simple and easily comprehended. 
Like all perfect flowers it consists of 
four sets of organs. The sepals, which 
as a whole form the calyx, are thesm all, 
green, pointed bodies at the base of the 
flower on the outside. They are more 
conspicuous in the bud than in the open 
flower as may be seen from the picture 
of the Primrose sweet pea shown here- 
with. The petals, which together 
form the corolla, constitute what we 
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usually think of as the flower. The 
large upright one at the top of the 
blossom is called the standard; a front 
and side view of it may be seen in 
the picture of the Primrose variety 
(S). In the bud the standard covers 
the rest of the flower as may be seen 
in the lower figure of the Primrose 
picture. The two recurved petals at 
the middle of the flower are called the 
wings (W), and the lower small one 
is the keel (K). Within the keel are 
found the stamens, which contain the 
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yellow pollen; and the pistil from which 
the seed develops. 


THE VARYING FORMS 


There are several distinct types of 
form in what we may call the normal 
sweet pea blossoms. The tendency 
among the specialists seems to be in 
favor of a flower with the standard 
nearly erect. This may be pointed at 
the top with just a suggestion of the 
hooded shape, as in the Aurora sweet 
pea shown in the picture herewith, or it 
may be more flattened and evenly 











COQUETTE SWEET PEAS IN A GREEN JAPANESE 
VASE 








rounded above. From this type 
the blossom grades easily into the 
partially hooded flowers like Her 
Majesty and Countess of Radnor, 
and these in turn grade easily into 
those definitely hooded like the 
Modesty or Stella Morse varieties. 
Then there are the recurved vari- 
eties in which the standard turns 
backward on the sides, as in the 
picture of the Primrose blossoms 
shown herewith. In addition to 
these there are various abnormal 
forms which the seedsmen have in- 
troduced as novelties. One such is 
Red Riding-Hood, two sprays of 
which in a small vase are shown 
herewith. Another is the Oddity, 
another Snapdragon, and still an- 
other, offered this year for the first 
time, is Salvation Lassie. But toa 
genuine flower-lover with discrimi- 
nating taste, all these will be put 
aside along with the double sweet 
peas as unworthy of serious atten- 
tion. In all of them the simple 
beauty of the sweet pea has been 
sacrificed. 


CLASSIFICATION AS TO COLOR 


Mr. Walter P. Wright, an English 
expert on the sweet pea, has pro- 
posed what seems to me the best 
color classification of these flowers 
that has been suggested. He makes 
five groups—namely, 1. Selfs; 2. 
Flakes; 3. Bicolors: 4. Fancies; 
5. Picotee Edges—and defines them 








as follows: 
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BEAUTY OF LINE 


1. SeLtrs.—This is a large, important, 
and beautiful class, and perhaps no 
better example of a pure self could be 
found than Salopian. Many of the 
bright red selfs have a distinct tint of 
magenta in the wings, but Salopian has 
not. In this section natural subdivisions 
oceur to the mind. Thus we have Coun- 
tess of Radnor as the type of lavender 
selfs, Navy Blue of blue selfs, Dorothy 
Tennant of mauve selfs, and so on. 

2. FuaKes.—A fairly large class, and 
one ltkely to increase in popularity. We 
have crimson flakes, such as America, 
mauve flakes like Gaity, rose flakes like 
Aurora, blue flakes like Gray Friar, and 
maroon flakes like senator. 

3. Bicotors. In one sense flakes are 
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bicolors, but it would be logical to 


adopt a system of classifying as bi- 
colors those varieties which have one 
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A JAPANESE ARRANGEMENT 


well defined color in the standard and 
another in the wings. Subsections come 
naturally if we take as the distinguishing 
color that of the standard. For instance, 
in Little Dorrit and Empress of India 
(rose standards with white wings) we 
have rose bicolors; in Orange Prince, 
Countess of Powis, etc. (salmon stand- 
ards and pink wings), we have salmon 
bicolors. 

4. FancrEs.—There are, and must be, 
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no inconsiderable number of varieties 
which refuse to be disposed of so easily 
as the rest. Take, for example, the 
lovely Lottie Hutchins, which is lightly 
splashed with pink on an ivory ground. 
It is not a true self, nor is it a true 
flake. Such varieties might be classi- 
fied as fancies, with the subdivisions 
white fancy, yellow fancy, etc., taking 
the ground color as the distinguishing 
feature. 

5. PIcOTEE jEDGES.—A very small 
class at present, but one that may in- 
crease. 


A SELECTION OF VARIETIES 


There is much more satisfaction in 
growing separate varieties of sweet peas 
than in growing miscellaneous mixtures. 
The seedsmen offer every year new vari- 
eties so that a list of the best sorts soon 
loses its value. For the present year, 
however, it seems to me the following 
list includes the most desirable vari- 
eties. 

Self-Colored Varieties 


White.—Blanche Burpee, Sadie Bur- 
pee. 

Cream.—Mrs. Eckford. 

Light Blush Pink.—Modesty. 

Light Pink.—Lovely. 

Rose Pink.—Her Majesty. 

Scarlet.—Salopian. 

Red.—Brilliant. 
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Lavendar.—New Countess. 
Mauve.—Dorothy Tennant. ? 
Blue.—Navy Blue. 


Bicolored Varieties 


Red and Rose. —Early Blanche Ferry, 
Coquette, Prinee Edward of York. 
Salmon and Orange.—Gorgeous, Ori- 
ental. 
Flake Varieties 


Crimson.—America, Daybreak. 

Red and Rose.—Aurora, Pink Friar. 

Mauve and Blue.—Gayety, Gray Friar, 
Wawona. 

Maroon ard Purple.—Princess of 
Wales, Senator. 


Fancies and Picotee Edges 


Fancies.—Lottie Hutchins. 

Picotee Edges.—Maid of Honor, Lot- 
tie Eckford. 

In planning for the season’s display of 
sweet peas the two most important 
things to bear in mind are: first, to 
plant in new ground where no peas, 
either sweet or garden, have been for 
two or three years previous; and second, 
to get the seed in the ground as early as 
possible. The reason for the first is 
that there has been much trouble with 
sweet peas during the last few years 
from a blight which seems to be worse 
on ground in which peas have been 
grown before, and the reason for the 
second is that the young plants need to 
get a good growth of roots during the 
cool weather of spring before the warmer 
temperature forees them into blossom. 


“OLD-TIME GARDENS” 


T seems eminently fitting that Mrs. 

| Alice Morse Earle should supple- 
ment her various volumes upon the 
homes and customs of our colonial 
ancestors with a book upon their gardens. 
For in those early days the garden was 
an integral part of the home, receiving 
the loving care of the housewife just as 
fully as did the interior of the house. 
How large a part these gardens filled in 
the lives of the colonial women may be 
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appreciated by the one who reads this 
account of ‘‘Old-Time Gardens,’’ which 
the author appropriately calls ‘‘A Book 
of the Sweet of the Year.’’ It is filled 
from cover to cover with the sweet de- 
lights of the gentle art of gardening, 
while the excellent photographs, many 
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Garden- making, Front Door - yards, 
Varied Gardens Fair, Box Edgings, The 
Herb Garden, In Lilae Tide, Old Flower 
Favorites, Gardens of the Poets, The 
Charm of Color, The Blue Flower 
Border, Tussy-mussies, Childhood in a 
Garden, Meetin’ Seed and Sabbath Day 
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of them taken by such experts as Henry 
Troth and J. Horace McFarland, give 
glimpses of scores of old gardens where 
the flowers have had time to make them- 
selves at home and create an atmosphere 
of their own. 

The only way to give even a meager 
idea of the contents of so unique a book 
as this is to quote the chapter headings, 
some of which are these: Colonial 


Posies, Sun Dials, Garden Furnishings, 
A MoonlightGarden,Flowersof Mystery, 
Roses of Yesterday. Truly a wide range 
of topics, but treated with an equal 
breadth of view. For the New England 
gardens bloom not alone in these pages; 
those of New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and many other states also bloom 
there. 

‘‘After ten wearisome weeks of travel 
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across an unknown sea, to an equally 
unknown world,’’ writes Mrs. Earle in 
her introductory page, ‘‘the group of 
Puritan men and women who were the 
founders of Boston neared their Land of 
Promise; and their noble leader, John 
Winthrop, wrote in his journal that ‘we 
had now fair Sunshine Weather and so 
pleasant a sweet Aire as did much 
refresh us, and there came a smell off 
the Shore like the Smell of a Garden.’ 

‘**A Smell of a Garden’ was the first 
welcome to our ancestors from their new 
home; and a pleasant and perfect em- 
blem it was of the life that awaited 
them. They were not to become hunters 
and rovers, not to be eager to explore 
quickly the vast wilds beyond; they 
were to settle down in the most domestic 
of lives, as tillers of the soil, as makers 
of gardens. 

‘‘What must that sweet air from the 
land have been to the sea-weary Puritan 
women on shipboard, laden to them with 
its promise of agarden! for I doubt not 
every woman bore with her across seas 
some little package of seeds and bulbs 
from her English home garden, and 
perhaps a tiny slip or plant of some en- 
deared flower; watered each day, I fear, 
with many tears, as well as from the 
surprisingly scant water supply which 
we know was on board that ship.”’ 

And it is the story of those seeds and 
slips and tiny plants brought to our 
shores by these heroic women that Mrs. 
Morse has set herself to tell. The result 
is a garden classic that the flower lover 
will cherish along with Mrs. Thaxter’s 
Island Garden, Mr. Ellwanger’s Garden 
Story, and a few others of those precious 
volumes in which the delight of great 
literature has entered into the simple 
chronicles of a garden. 

(Old-Time Gardens. Newly set forth 
by Alice Morse Earle. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 500 pages. $2.50 net.) 


Dahlias for the Garden 


During recent years there has been a 
decided revival of interest in the dahlia 
as a flower for the garden and for in- 
terior decoration. In his admirable 
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bulletin upon these flowers, Mr. Wilhelm 
Miller, the Cornell University expert, 
has this to say about their culture: 

‘‘Dahlias should be in a place by 
themselves. Possibly a dahlia can be 
used now and then ‘as an exclamation 
point,’ a flash of color to lighten up 
other foliage near a house or wherever a 
cheerful look ~is desired. The herba- 
ceous border is no place for dahlias. 
Indeed, the big ball type of flowers is 
rarely furnished by. the composites 
amongst perennial herbs. Bluebells 
and columbines are typical inhabitants 
of the herbeceous border, and their 
beauty is of a different sort from the big 
solid ball-like dahlias. 

‘In sandy soils dahlias make compar- 
atively few tuberous roots, tend to be- 
come dwarf, and flower profusely. In 
very rich, loamy soils they make more 
roots and fewer flowers. Too much 
nitrogenous food makes a rank, coarse 
growth and few flowers. No amount of 
added plant-food can ever atone for neg- 
lect of the physical condition of the soil. 
Mr. Peacock is able to have fifteen acres 
of dahlias in continuous bloom through- 
out a long summer of drought. Imagine 
this brilliant spectacle after nine weeks 
without a rain! And yet dahlias are 
very sensitive to lack of moisture. 
While it is true that Mr. Peacock is an 
expert cultivator and devotes all his time 
to dahlias, yet like all skilful managers 
of the highest type, he has no profes- 
sional secrets. The whole story is one 
of conservation of moisture already in 
the soil. Moisture is constantly rising 
by capillary action and its evaporation 
must be prevented. Frequent shallow 
cultivations break off the capillary tubes 
and prevent this escape of moisture into 
the air. This earth-mulch is obtained 
in the garden by lightly stirring the two 
or three inches of surface soil with a hoe 
or rake. Below that depth the soil 
should be constantly moist, not wet, 
throughout the whole growing season. 

‘The large-flowering varieties need a 
space of four feet square to bring them 
to perfection as individual plants. The 
best results are gotten from planting 
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them in rows so that they may be thor- 
oughly cultivated. These rows should 
be at least five feet wide if a horse is to 
be driven through frequently.”’ 

Mr. Miller gives the following list of 
the twelve varieties he would choose for 
garden planting: 

Mrs. A. Peart.—Cactus, white. 

Nymphea.—Cactus, pink. 

Wm. Agnew.—Cactus, scarlet orange. 

Maid of Kent.—Cactus, scarlet and 
white. 

Black Prince.—Cactus, dark red. 

Grand Duke Alexis.—Large flowered, 
chiefly white. 

A. D. Livoni or Ethel Vick.—Large 
flowered, pink. 

Rev. C. W. Bolton.—Large flowered, 
variegated, red and yellow. 

Fern Leaved Beauty.—Large flowered, 
banded, red and white. 

Guiding Star.—Pompon, white, im- 
bricated. 

Vivid.—Pompon, scarlet orange. 

Ami Barillet.—Single, scarlet. 


Banish the Incongruous 


Discussing the use of flowers to rep- 
resent ‘‘broken columns’’ and similar 
things, a writer 1n a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post says: ‘‘Let-us 
banish the incongruous, which is often 
only another word for the over-ingeni- 
ous. In the case of flowers a little right 
feeling is worth all the ingenuity and 
‘appropriateness’ in the world. Let 
us revolt from the rule of the profes- 
sional florist, whose taste is usually as 
bad as that of the professional hair- 
dresser, and whose virtuosity, when 
allowed its way unchecked, is as far- 
fetched and intolerable. 

‘‘And along with incongruity let us 
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banish lavishness. Mass, bulk, mixture, 
pressure—all these are death to the 
flower. Try, with the Japanese, to con- 
sider the flower as an individual, and 
treat it with the sentiment that an indi- 
vidual may inspire; nobody can care for 
a mob, not even a mob done up ina 
flounce of waste paper. Ifa bouquet is 
really imperative, then let it follow the 
slow suavity of an andante; between a 
scramble of sound and a jumble of color 
there is but little choice: avoid both. 
Give each note, each flower, its chance. 
In brief, the flower asks of us only what 
the material employed in every art and 
metier may ask from the shaping and 
directing hand. The rules are but two 
—moderation and harmony. ‘Do not 
heap us up, do not join us together; 
such excessis vulgar. Do not wire us on 
toothpicks and force us into the simil1- 
tude of all the ‘‘appropriate’’ objects 
to be encountered in the heavens above 
or in the earth beneath; such misplaced 
and misjudged ingenuity is heinous—a 
stout negation of any claim to taste, to 
sentiment, to respect for nature’s finest 
handiwork.’ ’’ 


A Beautiful Begonia 


The Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is now 
one of the most popular varieties of 
these beautiful plants, being justly 
esteemed by both florists and amateurs 
for the beauty and profusion of its blos- 
soms. It has only been known for a 
decade, having been introduced in 1891 
by M. Victor Lemoine of Nancy, France. 
It originated as a hybrid between the 
dwarf bushy Begonia Dregei, which is 
an annual, and the tuberous rooted 
Begonia Socotrana. Its flowers are of a 
beautiful pink color. 




















SOME ENGLISH GARDENS 


ARDENING as a recreation of 
{> society women is growing more 

and more popular each year, 

both in America and in England, 
and a recent writer in Mainly About 
People, tells of several beautiful gar- 
dens which are the hobbies of certain 
Englishwomen. 

At Easton Lodge, Lady Warwick has 
a wonderful garden of friendship, where 
all her friends plant a tree or a flower, 
each bearing a heart shaped label and 
the name of the donor. Her Shakes- 
peare garden is also charming, with its 
apt quotations attached to every flower. 
There are also lily and rose gardens at 
Easton, and finally, this most poetic of 
lady gardeners has a border of senti- 
ment, where all the herbs and fiowers 
are labeled with the quaint symbols of 
bygone days, white clover standing for 
memory, bayleaf for glory, veronica for 
fidelity, and balm for sympathy. 

The duchess of Somerset is the happy 
owner of a delicious Old-World garden. 
Round the lake she has a border where 
grow all her favorites—violets, love-lies- 
bleeding, snowy phlox, daffodils, and 
sweet bergamot. A solemn yew walk 
leads out onto a flowery pleasaunce, 
where sundials and peacocks warn one 
of the fleeting of time, and of the vanity 
of all things human. There is a ‘‘Medi 
cal Garden,’’ where all herbs which go 
to the art of healing are to be found, and 
a favorite arbor which in June is one 
mass of snowy Banksias. 

Lady Londonderry has scope for her 
gardening tastes at Wynyard, in whose 
stately gardens she has the most won- 
derful examples of bedding. The de- 
signs are often most curious, being 
geometrical, historical, and even regi- 
mental, for the year that Lord Castle- 
reagh was married she had the colors 
of his regiment carried out in flowers. 
A lemon thyme walk is a feature at 


Wynyard, and fair visitors go away with 
the scent of this delicate blossom cling- 
ing to the skirts which have rustled over 
it. Lady Helen Vincent spends a great 
deal of time over her garden at Esher. 
She has a beautiful rosery, a dial garden, 
which used to be the Tudor garden in 
Pelham’s day, and a pretty stone-bor- 
dered little reserve dedicated to all 
sweet-smelling flowers; this she calls 
her ‘‘Garden of Scents.’’ All over the 
grounds she has narcissi and forget-me- 
nots planted in such quantities that it 
becomes in the springtime a veritable 
parquet of white and blue. Lady Gros- 
venor boasts of perhaps the quaintest 
and most fascinating of old gardens in 
the one at Saighton Grange, which in 
olden time belonged to the Abbot of 
Chester. As the monks of old were pro- 
verbially good gardeners, Lady Gros- 
venor has wisely followed the lines laid 
down by them, and to-day her beautiful 
home on the Dee presents the unique 
spéctacle of a garden paved with stones, 
just as they were laid hundreds of years 
ago, when sandal shoon pattered over 
them. To carry out the element of 
religious symbolism still better, Lady 
Grosvenor has made what she calls a 
Saints’ garden, wherein grow all the 
blossoms which are named after the holy 
men and women of the calendar. 
Viscountess Falmouth is a recognized 
authority on roses in particular, and 
horticulture in general, and her garden 
at Merryworth, Castle Maidstone, is 
among the most wonderful in England. 
There are roses of well-nigh every pos- 
sible variety, standards growing in 
stately isolation in the rosery, climbers 
quickly running from infancy to matu- 
rity on the walls of the house, on pergo- 
las, arches, and trellises—in fact, a rain 
of roses everywhere. Lady Plowden at 
Aston Rowant is a clever botanist, and 
gardening is her great hobby. 
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THE), WORK OF CHARLES H. BARR 


NE of the most interesting branches of craftsmanship 
() is metal-work, and it is only because of a certain 
difficulty in manipulation that it is rarely cultivated. 

Yet here and there in each of the large cities one finds de- 
voted workmen who have been persistent enough to learn to 
express their ideas in brass and iron, in copper and gold, as 
readily as the ordinary mortal expresses his in words. Mr. Charles H. Barr is one 
of the few who have this facility, and he makes one feel that even iron is capable 
of delicacy. He has had a varied and rather curious career, but is now settled 
down to the work that he loves best of all. It was only five years ago, however, 
that he opened a studio in East Greenwich, Rhode Island, and seriously took up 
the craft in which he had before been merely an amateur. In an account of his 
life recently published in the Providence Journal, it is asserted that both his artis- 
tic talent and his mechanical skill are inherited, and when only a lad he showed 
an ability to do things with his hands. His command of technique in metal- work 
was gained from actual experience in manufacturing establishments. For a time 
he was with the Westinghouse firm in Pittsburg, his native city, and later on he 
spent some months in the great iron-works of Oliver Brothers. There he patented 
several things which proved to be of value to the firm, and there, too, he gained a 
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THE WORK OF CHARLES H. BARR 


from interruption which are essential to 
him. Recently he has moved his work- 
shop and home to Mamaroneck, New 
York, where the same conditions prevail. 

The first original thing he made in 
metal was a lit- 
tle windmill of 
brass, perfect 
in every detail, 
even to the 
stairs which go 
down into the 
coal cellar, and 
the shingles 
on the sides. 
This, with its 
miniature 
turning wheel, 
has now be- 
come his mas- 
cot, although it 
was originally 
intended mere- 
ly as a substi- 
tute for those 
fascinating 
miniature 
windmills 
which were 
once made in 
Holland, and 
one of which 
the artist tried 
in vain to secure for his collection. 

Mr. Barr worked for some time with- 
out recognition, but gradually his things 
came to be known in New York and Chi- 
cago, and he now receives orders from 
many cities far and near. He has ex- 
hibited at the Arts and Crafts societies 
in New York, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
and other large cities until his work is 
familiar to those who are interested in 
these matters. He has an originality 
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which makes it noticed and remembered, 
and he knows how to combine usefulness 
and appropriateness with beauty. 

The articles that he manufactures are 
generally small, hake lamps and 
electric - light 
fixtures are 
conspicuous 
among his de- 
signs, and a 
model for a set 
of fire-dogs 
was shown in 
an exhibition 
some months 
ago in New 


York. These 
were called 
salamander 


fire-dogs, in 
honor of the 
animal which 
creeps around 
the base. The 
top represents 
a mass of leap- 
ing flames. 
This is, per- 
haps, one of 
the least suc- 
cessful designs 
that Mr. Barr 
has made, as it 
is almost impossible to represent flames 
in metal, and the result, even if achieved, 
is hardly valuable. The reflection of 
the fire on the broken surface of the 
metal is good, but the lines of the de- 
sign are not effective. Mr. Barr, indeed, 
occasionally bends his material to uses 
for which it was never intended, and his 
designs are sometimes too delicate and 
graceful for the brass and iron in which 
they are expressed. This is a fault, 
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however, which is not often evident in 
his work, and in many of the sconces and 
smoking-sets which he has produced the 
design is eminently fit. Perhaps his best 
work has been in lamps and candlesticks, 
and he has made some designs for elec- 
tric-light stands which are better than 
anything of that kind that has yet been 
produced. Yet in smaller subjects, 
also, he has been particularly happy, as 
the seals and buckles here reproduced 
give ample testimony. Benvenuto Cellini 
has been his master, and 
although he makes no 
attempt to imitate his 
work, he has been 
greatly influenced and 
invigorated by it, as 
every craftsman in 
metals must be. 

The studio where Mr. 
Barr has turned out his 
flower-shaped lamps is a 
small room in an out- 
of-the-way corner of the 
house, but every inch of 
the space has been 
utilized, and the 
artist can sit at his bench at one side 
and reach any of the implements he 
may desire for his work. His tools are 
close at hand, and masses of modeling- 
wax and rolls of sheet metal, wooden 
and iron molds, and models in wax 
and wood in all stages of development 
stand about the room on the improvised 
shelves. The walls are adorned with 
sconces and plaques and unfinished 
pieces of metal-work. 

It is easy to find the source of Mr. 
Barr’s inspiration also upon his walls, 
on which are hung photographs of Pom- 
peian frescoes and works of art, of 
Benvenuto Cellini’s* jewels and vases, 
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and of the works of old Greek masters 
for which he particularly cares. 
Everything about his own work is done 
by Mr. Barr himself, and he is quite 
ready to explain his method of obtaining 
results, from the effect of casting in the 
mold to that secured by spinning on 
the lathe and by the hammer strokes in 
repoussé work. In such a piece of work 
as the fire dogs the process is lengthy. 
He first makes his model in wax, then 
pours plaster over it, and into this mold 
pours the white metal 
for his working-model, 
thus obtaining the exact 
reproduction for the 
casting in bronze, show- 
ing every mark of the 
artist’s hand. There is 
great difficulty in having 
things of this kind satis- 
factorily cast because of 
the tendency of the 
average workman to 
smooth down every- 
thing, eliminating all 
the strength and char- 
acter in the model. In 
order to overcome this difficulty, Mr. 
Barr finally made his models himself of 
white metal, so that his bronze castings 
are now exact reproductions of his origi- 
nal design, retaining all the beauty of 
the modeling. Of this tendency to 
smooth things down, Mr. Barr once said 
that the prints of the modeling are essen- 
tial to the strength and character of an 
article. ‘‘If itis to be smoothed down,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘the form should be per- 
fect, otherwise it should be left in its 
unfinished state with the marks of the 
eraftsman’s hands upon it, thus suggest- 
ing the perfection for which he has 
struggled. It is this struggle to do 
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something, to reach an ideal of perfec- 
tion, which you see in what has been 
done, that makes it interesting.’ 

His talk is as individual as his work, 
and he has no inordinate idea of the 
value of his talent. Yet he expresses 
the best that is in him, and his work- 


manship is beautiful. He thinks that 
the real work is done by recognizing 
one’s limitations and then doing the 
best one can within them. The proof 
of the artist’s recognition of his limita- 
tions is the measure of his satisfaction 
with what he has accomplished. Mr. 
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Barr himself does not feel that he has 
accomplished a great deal, yet within 
certain narrow: lines he has done admir- 
able work—work that has ideas behind 
it and shows originality of invention 
and handling. He believes in America 
as a field for the workman, but he thinks 
that we have not yet the courage of our 
convictions in matters of art. 

“In the old country,’’ he says, ‘‘in 
France and Belgium and England, the 
people are fully alive to the work of the 
artist craftsman. They not only admire 
his work, but they buy it. Here, the 
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average person waits until some one for 
whose judgment he has respect says it 
is all right before he dares to purchase. 

‘This state of things is due to lack of 
courage, and principally due to lack of 
esthetic training of a proper art sense. 
Americans have just as good taste and 
just as keen an appreciation of the beau- 
tifal as any people in the world. They 
have more money, per capita, than any 
other country, and they spend it, but 
they lack the courage to go ahead; that 
is, as regards practical recognition of 
the arts.’’ 
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servant is kept needs to establish the most thorough 

system of management in order that peace and 

order may prevail, and even if the home is small, 
she must assume the responsibility of performing certain 
regular duties unless'there are no children and practically 
no guests. If it is necessary to prove that one person, 
unaided, is unequal to all the labors of the house, a few 
~ days without any servant will usually convince the most 
skeptical of mistresses. When one is employed the housekeeper should give the 
necessary housework a careful consideration, deciding upon the labors she will 
herself assume, and distributing the work so evenly throughout the week that no 
day is exhausting, yet steady occupation is provided throughout. If it is a mis- 
take to give the maid too much work, it is no less one to provide her with too 
little, since actual idleness makes usually for discontent. But a respite of work 
just before the preparation of the evening meal gives a maid time for sufficient 
care of the dress and person to preserve her self-respect and rests mind and 
body. 

It is a good plan to have each day’s tasks written out with more or less detail, 
the hours for meals specified, and the days or half-days of liberty which have been 
agreed upon also mentioned. However, it is as necessary to take temperament 
into account in this relationship of life as in every other. Many excellent servants 
are natural managers, and if left somewhat to their own devices, will do better 
work, more of it, and all more willingly than with too close supervision. As a 
mother once advised her newly married daughter, ‘‘Tell your servants what results 
you wish, but leave them to accomplish them in their own way. If after a trial 
you find any detail seriously annoying, the time for you to make suggestions has 
arrived.’’ This is sound counsel, especially when the maid is older, both in years 
and judgment, than the mistress who often is obliged to feel her way upon the 
domestic thoroughfare. It is but human to enjoy being trusted, and the maids are 
few who will not rise to worthiness of responsibility not unkindly put upon 
them. 

For some reason, gladly left to the political economist or psychologist to dis- 
cover, the foreign-born servants take more kindly to systematic housework than 
those of American parentage. Often a foreigner wholly ignorant of English 
proves a treasure, for having been trained in the mother country to do a few ; 
things well, she applies the principle to a wider range of duties with excel- 
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lent results. The first weeks of such 
service are naturally difficult, and at 
least a month’s trial should be given 
before the question of fitness for the 
work is finally decided. At this stage 
of affairs a foreign dictionary is not a 
bad thing to have about, and some 
friend of the maid can usually be found 
who understands both English and the 
foreign tongue well enough to act as 
interpreter. A written list of the duties 
for each day with the allotted time for 
their fulfilment may then be written 
out and translated. Excellent routine 
work may often be secured in this way, 
and if the servant is capable of anything 
more, the faculty will show itself with 
her increasing knowledge of English. 

An outline schedule, which may be 
varied for individual households, is as 
follows. 

Monday.—Prepare breakfast; after 
putting it on the table, attend to wash- 
ing; prepare children’s supper at 5:30; 
prepare and serve dinner. 

Tuesday.— Prepare breakfast and 
serve; iron; children’s supper at 5:30; 
prepare and serve dinner. 

Wednesday.—Prepare and serve all 
meals; dust parlor floor; attend to 
lamps; general baking, and cleaning of 
kitchen; prepare children’s 
throughout the week. 

Thursday.—If only the afternoon is 
allowed for maid’s holiday, the morning 
may be utilized for the cleaning of brass, 
silver, or windows; and even when the 
entire day’s absence is allowed, the maid 
should leave a prepared dessert for din- 
ner and simplify as much as possible the 
work of the mistress in preparing lunch- 
eon. She should always dust the parlor 
floor and care for lamps on Thursday 


supper 
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before her morning work is considered 
finished. 

Friday.—The day should be devoted 
to a general cleaning of chambers and 
parlors. The amount of aid the mistress 
will need to give on this day will depend 
on the size of the house or apartment. 
The maid should serve and prepare 
meals. 

Saturday.— Preparation and serving of 
meals; care of lamps; general baking 
and care of kitehen. In many families 
much of the food for Sunday is prepared 
on Saturday, and when this is the case 
the maid cannot be expected to dust or 
work outside the kitchen. 

Sunday.—Preparation and serving of 
meals; dusting. 

This arrangement means for the mis- 
tress two busy days, Monday and Tues- 
day, but all the labors left for the other 
days need occupy her but a part of each 
morning. 

The household with one maid is often 
fraught with physical fatigue for its 
mistress, but a more elaborate menage is 
certain to mean increasing wear and tear 
upon her nerves until that stage of elabo- 
ration is reached where a discreet, 
capable, unobtrusive, judicious house- 
keeper, a very paragon of virtue, must be 
employed. This threatens to be one of 
the necessities of modern life when large 
town and country houses must be cared 
for, but it is impossible that the indi- 
viduality of the real house mistress 
should be so keenly felt as when her 
hands retain the reins of management. 
Is not this a loss for both family and 
community, just as the true spirit of 
hospitality is violated when all enter- 
taining takes place at a club-house or 
hotel? 























PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD NOTES 


BY ALICE CARY WATERMAN 








Care of Tea-Pots and Coffee-Pots 


Tea and coffee pots require very thorough 
cleaning. Just why they are set aside by many 
housekeepers with that air of consignment that 
means ‘‘we will wash you after all the dishes have 
been washed”’ is one of those mysteries not ex- 
plainable, unless, perhaps, it be that the old 
method of doing things as mother did clings as 
a tradition of duty to be sacredly performed. Is 
_ it so much easier to follow an example ‘‘more 
honored in the breach than observance’’ than 
to think out better methods? As to the making 
of tea and coffee, I may speak at another time. 
The condition of the pot is largely due, however, 
to the manner of making. Coffee and tea are 
too frequently allowed to stand in their respec- 
tive pots too long to be good for either the 
drinker or the pot. 

Most pots have seams in them that easily 
become clogged, and are not readily cleaned if 
neglected even foraday. The leaves or grounds 
should be turned from the pot and cold water 
used for rinsing. 

Wash the pot in clear hot water. Rinse with 
boiling water, dry, and place if possible where 
light and air may have free access to the interior. 
It may be advisable occasionally to fill the pot 
with cold water to which a bit of soda has been 
added, and place over the fire to heat slowly 
until it reaches the boiling-point;then seald, dry, 
and air the pot. 





Care of Utensils and Cloths 


As scrupulous care should be given to the 
utensils employed in the preparation of food, and 
to the cloths in cleaning them, as to the dishes 
from which the food is partaken. 

The genius of the inventor contributes an 
endless array of utensils—brushes, scrapers, 
strainers, and labor-saving household appliances 
—to the equipment of the modern kitchen that 
may be purchased at reasonable cost. That 
inevitable ‘‘aftermath’’ of cookery, the detested 
function of dish-washing, may be made an art 
greatly assisted by a knowledge of the chemistry 
of cleaning. What a delight to have an abun- 
dant supply of dish-cloths and dish-towels! Itis 
impoftant that the dish-cloth be kept clean. A 
sticky, greasy, damp dish-cloth breeds disease 
which may'be communicated to dishes,and from 
them to’persons. Wash the dish-cloth with soap 
and water after using, rinse, and dry—in the sun, 
if possible. It should be boiled whenever re- 
quired to keep it clean and white. 


The dish-towels should be washed once a day 
in warm water with soap, rinsed, and well dried. 
All cloths used for cleaning should be hemmed, 
and of a quality free from lint, as the lint and 
threads are liable to obstruct the sink drain. 
Cloths for cleaning should be made, too, for 
specific purposes, and used only for purposes for 
which they were intended. "Whenever time will 
permit, all cleaning-cloths should be washed and 
rinsed and dried after being vsed. 


Care of the Refrigerator 


The refrigerator should be so situated that it 
may be well aired and in the light, but not 
where the sun would shine uponit. The waste- 
water pipe should not be connected with the 
drain-pipe of the house, as that might admit 
sewer-gas into the refrigerator. 

Take care in placing foods on shelves and 
racks that all receptacles are clean. Should 
any foods or liquids be spilled while handling, 
clean immediately. Give the refrigerator a 
thorough airing and cleaning, if possible, once 
a week. Wash racks in hot suds, seald with hot 
soda-water, and rinse with clean hot water and 
dry thoroughly, leaving open to get light and 
air. Be sure to clean ice-chamber and waste- 
pipe. A cloth on a flexible wire will be most 
effectual for the pipe. Pour hot soda-water 
through the pipe and rinse with clean boiling 
water. The water-pan collects dust and be- 
comes ‘‘slimy’’ if not thoroughly and frequently 
cleaned. Look well to keeping the refrigerator 
in perfect repair. Best results are obtained 
where the ice-chamber is kept well filled. The 
larger quantities are more economical. Very 
sharp-pointed ice-picks split the ice, and do not 
waste by breaking up as do the dull picks. 
Absolute cleanliness in every detail is the safe- 
guard in a refrigerator. 


{ 


Care of Bowls in Stationary Stands ‘and 
Closets; Also the Bath and «= 
Laundry Tubs 


There is but little danger of poison from 
sewer-gas or of having ‘‘exorbitant plumber’s 
bills’ if plenty of clean water be used to flush 
the pipes to carry off all waste water. Careless- 
ness and thoughtlessness, more than real igno- 
rance, are responsible for much of the trouble 
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with plumbing. All sorts of fruit parings, bits 
of matches, hair combings, lint from old wash- 
cloths and towels are indifferently thrown into 
bowls and closets, to clog and obstruct the pipes, 
which sooner or later, because of this, require 
the aid of the plumber. Should it become 
necessary te use chemicals for cleaning the 
pipes, the mildest agent is what is known as the 
sal-soda or washing-soda solution, which will 
not in any way injure the plumbing. The solu- 
tion is made by covering one pint of soda with 
three gallons of boiling water. Use two quarts 
of the solution for each pipe, and rinse out the 
pipe first with hot water; pour in the soda solu- 
tion, allow to remain for a time, and then fiush 
with hot water. If strong acids or caustic alkalis 
be used to disinfect the plumbing, the metals 
around the pipes should be protected by a fun- 
nel, which should fit into the openings of the 
pipes. The solution should be poured through 
the funnel. Where disinfectants and deodorizers 
are indicated in closets and tubs, potassium 
permanganate may be used. Dissolve one- 
half pound in four gallons of water. In using, 
allow it to stand in bowl or pipe for a time, to 
absorb and displace obnoxious odors. Should 
there be no objection to the odor of carbolic 
acid, it may be depended upon as a reliable and 
effective disinfectant. A five-per-cent solution 
of carbolic acid is made by adding about ten 
ounces of crystals or liquid carbolic acid to three 
gallons of water. Copperas is also an excellent 
disinfectant for drains and closets, making a 
solution of three pounds to two gallons of water. 
There are many prepared disinfectants on the 
market, some that are good. Directions for 
using them are given with the packages. 

If stationary wash-stands are in sleeping- 
rooms, a very judicious plan for preventing 
odors or escape of gases is to let clean water run 
into the bowl before retiring, to remain until 
morning, especially if the room is heated and 
occupant of room is averse to having fresh air 
coming into the room from an open window. 
The water, it is said, has a tendency to absorb 
impurities and make a more healthful atmos- 
phere. 


Care of Cellar and Pantry 


The same general principles will apply to 
pantry as to cellar, where used for storage of 
food products. 

Foods for the most part are in a better state 
of preservation if kept in a cool, dry place. 
Vegetables and fresh fruits are liable to decay 
and contaminate the air by their foul odors. 
Cellars need air and sunlight. In summer open 
the windows during the night, and keep them 
closed during the middle of the day. In winter 
whenever a mild day offers an opportunity, give 
the cellar an airing. It goes without saying 
that all cellar windows should be well screened, 
and the cellar and pantry kept clean and in 
order. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Care of Garbage-Pail 


The galvanized iron pails seem best adapted 
for garbage receptacles. Dedicate one good 
scrubbing-brush to the pail, and set it aside for 
that purpose only. Begin by insisting that the 
pail shall not be abused, and the cleaning of it 
will not become a repulsive task. Use a sink 
strainer to separate liquids from solids, and 
always keep paper in the bottom of the pail in 
an orderly, cleanly fashion. An occasional 
sal-soda bath and rinsing will save much labor. 
Air the pail whenever required by laying it 
down on the side so that air may circulate into 
every part of it. 


Care of the Sink 


Soapstone or enameled iron are the best 
materials for a kitchen or pantry sink. 

Modern plumbing possesses many advantages 
over the old styles, in that all pipes are exposed 
to full view and easily accessible to the plumber; 
waste-pipes are trapped and ventilated, all 
fixtures set on brackets or legs, and all possible 
woodwork is dispensed with. According to best 
sanitary laws, closets under sinks are prohibited. 
Neglect of sinks causes bad odors, attracts 
insect pests, and frequently develops disease 
germs. Every sink should be provided with a 
sink strainer or sieve, through which all water 
should pass, separating every particle of solid 
material from the water. No scraps or waste 
from cooking or table should be thrown directly 
into the sink. Greasy dish-water does more 
harm to the sink and pipes than all other waste 
waters combined. The grease has a clinging 
habit; it separates from the water and sticks 
and lodges, and if not vigilantly treated, makes 
endless trouble and expense. ‘‘The ounce of 
prevention’’ is far ‘‘better than the pound of 
eure,’’ although pounds of prevention in shape 
of sal-soda, concentrated lye, sapolio, and soap 
will have been used during the year to keep the 
sink clean and wholesome. 

Plenty of newspaper used to clean plates and 
utensils from grease will prevent grease in large 
measure from finding its way into the dish- 
water, and will also make the dish-washing a 
more pleasant task. Where grease has accu- 
mulated, use boiling solutions of sal-soda and 
wash the pipes clean. If caustic potash be 
used, flush the pipes thoroughly half an hour 
later with boiling water. After pouring water 
from vegetables having a strong odor, flush the 
pipes well with cold water, as cold water car- 
ries away odors of this kind more effectually 
than hot water. Using the preventive measures, 
soap, sapolio, and a serubbing-brush with plenty 
of water, a sink may be kept as clean as it is 
convenient. Should you have an iron sink to 
deal with that rusts, clean it with kerosene, oil 
with lard, and dust with lime, to remain over 
night, and clean again in the morning, when all 
rust will disappear. 
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